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} Fattening the National Bird 7 
Finishing Holiday Poultry Profitable Despite High Feed Cost 
‘ 
HE GREAT national bird is now can eat whole wheat, but it is a good idea 
I beginning to attract attention on to pour boiling water over it and let it 
leading markets. The September stand until cold. After the corn is ripe 
Jewish holiday trade created some demand I keep a box of shelled corn and wheat 
for live turkeys, with prices 18 to 23 cents where they can help themselvés. We 
a pound on the large city markets. Mean- have a garden spot 30x50 feet, which is 
. while, the ordinary demand has not been inclosed by a t-foot poultry netting and 
great, the movement of turkeys light and is devoted to early garden stuff. One 
q the markets generally slow. The late corner is roofed for the turkeys, and 4 
fall or Thanksgiving supplies, both actual perches are put underneath, with a can- 
and prospective, are yet indefinite. Recent advices from country points vas windbreak on the north and west sides. Turkeys to be fattened for , 
in the middle west tell of fair flocks on range, while storage turkeys the Thanksgiving trade are put into this inclosure. The ends of the 
have been in greater supply than a year ago, when stocks by mid- wing feathers are clipped to prevent the turkeys from tlying out. <A 
October were nearly depleted. The largest part of the Thanksgiving wheelbarrow load of gravel and ashes is dumped in one corner, On 
crop now originates in Texas, whereas it formerly came in largest pro- October 15 the turkeys are put into the pen and given all they can eat. 
portion from Missouri, Oklahoma and other middle western siates, Corn on the cob is placed where they can pick off the kernels. This is 
Last year consumers were obliged to dig good exercise for them. In the morning { 
into their pocketbooks to the tune of 36 to a warm, but not hot, dry mash of ground P 
40 cents a pound for fresh-killed turkeys, corn, wheat and oats is fed in shallow 4 
with cold storage fowls only a few cents boxes at the rate of a quart to every 12 $ 
less. The year before eastern markets fowls. Oats and wheat are scattered where j 
meant 25 cents for fresh-killed birds and they can see it all of the time. If the 
22 to 23 cents for cold storage. Live tur- weather is wet we put the grain in shallow 
keys at Chicago and New York have been boxes under the shed and omit the corn 
4 worth 18 to 23 cents a pound in the last few on the cob. 
weeks, with iced stock 22 to 25 cents and Every day or two we give them a mess 
q frozen birds several cents higher. With of chopped cabbage, beets, onions and car- P 
; cool weather during the coming month, the rots, which is eagerly consumed and seems 
promise is for a better covering of fat and to stimulate their appetite. If it is cold > 
ilesh and subsequently a better market and rainy the vegetables can be cooked and 7 
price. With grain at such high levels, the fed warm at noon. Pure, clean water is 
natural inclination is to let turkeys largely always kept within their reach, and milk 
take care of themselves. However, it must also, if we have it to spare. This method P 
be remembered that the well-fleshed bird Freshly Killed Turkeys Direct to Consumer gives fine, healthy, heavy fowls for the ¢ 
brings the highest price. Last year was Thanksgiving market, but for the Christ- ‘ 
an abnormal season in the turkey markets and not one to be used for mas market this method cannot be followed in Montana unless the { 
comparison. Despite greater cost of fattening materials—and as yet weather is exceptionally mild. The later fowls are allowed the run P 
the greatest corn and oats crops the country ever produced have not of the pigpen and corncrib and fatten themselves without any trouble. 2 
: been harvested—the market prices are high, and under economical As nearly as I can figure the actual cost of feeding I clear $1.50 on each 4 
4 feeding methods should mean success to the thrifty turkey man. bird, where they are dressed for the open markets or hotels. Some 7 
A little timely attention seasons I have sold only 
to the turkey flock may to provide families and 
mean dollars later on. did not do any special 
succinitiet’ Petiaaion fattening. For this, trade 7 
Fy _ birds from nine to 15 
3 Having raised turkeys pounds dressed, are the 
* for the past 16 years, most salable, the very 
; I will give methods of a heavy’fat ones being too i 
housewife . in finishing large for most families. > 
; them for market, writes For this trade I always ? 
Mrs H. L. Miller of Mon- place each fowl in a new 
tana. My turkeys have cheesecloth bag, having q 
3 free range after they are tied the turkey below the H 
: six weeks old, but are fed leg joints. This keeps . 
morning, noon and night the body clean and in 
at the same place. Fresh good shape for delivery, 
; water is always ready for I have found that close 
. them. I feed them milk, confinement and cram- 
cracked wheat, oat meal ming do not agree with 3 
: and bread crumbs. At fowls that have always f 
; two months of age they In the South Holiday Turkeys Go to Market in Huge Droves [To Page 9.] : 
“ 
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Agriculture at “Agricultural Fairs”’ 


What a spectator found in several good counties 


Hk COUNTY and local fairs are 







rene 
VA —— in full swing. ‘These fairs are 
/ \3 thought of and advertised as 

T 2 the annual meeting place of the 
aw, farm folks of that community 





and an exhibit of live stock and 
farm produce. The posters present pictures 
of fine live stock, and the premium books 
have entries and prizes for most all breeds of 
the different classes of live stock and poultry. 
fairs, or the most of them, are adver- 
tised as, “devoted to the interests of agricul- 
ture, edueation, fine arts, etc.” 

how devoted these fairs are to 
they claim to be, an American 
A\griculturist representative lived on “‘Coney 
Island red-hots” and red lemonade for a week 
ata half dozen fairs, making the rounds from 
the stock barns to the midway, just looking 


These 


Just to see 
the interests 


ind asking questions 


Litthe Competition in Exhibits 


There will be no harm in telling the truth 
if it does hurt a little. It is surprising to 
how many of the fairs are largely made 


up of midway carnivals, horse races and “red- 


hot” stands, and how little to show for the 
things that are uppermost in the agriculture 
of that community. At one of the fairs ina 
fine fruit county there were not a dozen ex- 
hibits of fruit. One county that has enough 
good hor to brag about, had one exhibit to 
compete for the prizes at the fair. At another 
fair, where a dozen pure-bred herds of hogs 
could be counted within hauling distance, one 


ll the prize money. At many fairs 
takes all prizes for lack of 
and it was heard that some men 


herd took 
one herd of stock 


eonrpetition 


wait until most of the entries are made to see 
how much competition there will be, and if 
there is little or none, the stock is entered 
for the money, At one little fair the local 
mill offered 85 for the best peck of oats with 
the idea of stimulating that part of the ex- 


five entries of oats. 
no trouble in 
evidence By siding 
ip to some of the found that 
were better in the past, but, “get« 
ting to be nothing but Farmers 
eem to take very little interest in the grain 


hibit, and the result was 
\t the 


inding 


fairs visited there was 


along this line. 


people it was 
most tair 


carnivals.” 


and stock exhibits. 
Looking around for the why and where- 
fore of these things, some men said the fairs 


are held too early for a fruit exhibit, and at 
a very busy season. Others complain that 
the prize money is not high enough and that 
it is more bother than it is worth. Several 


men said that a farmer should not be expected 


to show his stock against a man that makes 
a business of buying stock and taking it to a 
of fairs. Most who show their 
that it has paying invest- 


ment to them in advertisement, and many of 


circuit men 


stock say been a 
them come out ahead of the game by taking 
in prize money. Some men count on the fair 
as the selling place of all their stock. One 
that he had buyers every 
the vear wanting stock, that tell 
was at the they first saw 
his stock On tnree-fourths of the live stock 
exhibits there are identification, 
There is no telling where one man’s stock 
stops off and where another begins, or whom 

Every person that is interested 
kind of stock will hunt up that 
will want to know to whom it belongs, 
ind probably have a talk with the owner. The 


hog breeder said 
month in 
him it fair where 


no signs of 


it belongs to 
in uny one 


tock, 


breeder who does not have his stgn out is miss- 
ing a good opportunity to do some good ad- 
eri ie 
@ What Is a Good fair? 
There is a difference in opinion as to what 
l fair i Some people require horse 
rae to make a fair good, even if they do 
not know what horses are running, how far, 
nd in what time. To hear the fair ofticials 
tal von would think that farm folks like to 
he entertained pretty ell they will teil 





At the last analysis the securing and main- 
tenance of this depends largely on the back- 
bone of the farmer; and he is equal to the 
emergency. 








you it takes some excitement to get the 
crowds. It takes races, musie and carnivals. 
If these things are not in the fair, it is called 
a poor fair by many people, regardless of the 
number of agricultural products and stock 
there are exhibited. One little fair that has 
always been in a trotting association circuit 
said that it cost very close to $2500 a year to 
put on the races. The fair was smaller than 
some of the others, and in order to get the 
horsemen to come the association guaranteed 
them that they would not owe a cent when 
they left the fair grounds. It is a very com- 
mon custom to pay the transportation from 
place to place to get the race horsemen to 
come. At many fairs the horse racing has 
been kept up at the expense of the agricul- 
tural part of the fair. 

At one county fair the policy had just been 
changed and there were no Horse races as 
usual, except green, farmer horses.. The prize 
money on all lines of live stock had been 
about doubled with the hope of making a 
larger exhibit and more of an agricultural 
fair. The result was about twice as much 
live stock as the fair had before. This asso- 
ciation believes that with the help of the 
county agent and by soliciting breeders and 
farmers, the fair can be made a good agricul- 
tural exhibit. Whether people would attend 
ind make it possible to run the fair without 
the races and other costly amusements, the 
management did not know, but thought it was 
worth trying out. 


Having Fun Losing Money 


if it is amusement that people want, most 
fairs can supply it in some manner or other. 
if a farmers’ neighbor cheated him out of as 
much money as some of the gambling devices 
cheated the fair visitors, they would be 
enemies for life. I watthed one man spend 
“> in one hour without getting one thing, 
Two farmer boys lost $2 each in five minutes 
on a chance game. The majority of the 
gambles were not as bad as that, but at 
every fair there are some of the crooked 
outfits. One man suggested that the fair 
associations run the gambling stands if the 
men had to have them, and then there would 
be plenty of money to pay big premiums. 

The associations in several 
counties are helping to get larger exhibits at 
the fairs. These are some of the things that 
can be found at almost every one of. the 
smaller fairs, and many of the county fairs. 
They are called agricultural fairs and have 


breeders’ 


very little agriculture about them. Some of 
them have great amusements and crowds 
and make money, but the most of them tell a 


story of not paying all expenses. Possibly 
these fairs are worth while for the amuse- 
ment that is in them, but they are not agri- 
cultural fairs that are worthy of farming and 
breeding. 

If someone were getting rich running these 
fairs there might be more reason for the 
manner in which they are run, but the sec- 
retaries say it is hard to keep even with ex 
penses. From observation it seems that the 
most money is made by the carnival outfits 
and their followers. 


Reform Suggested by Exhibits 


Im one dairy county, noted for its fine herde 
and big milk shipments, the county fair een 
ducted by an agricultural society had only 
two herds of cattle, one of them from another 
state; and one sample of butter and one of 
milk. There was just one draft horse.on ex- 
hibition, and a very good exhibit of beef 
cattle, three full herds. There was an over 
supply of race horses and a splendid showing 
of “freaks, wonders and curiosities;’’ Stella 
and her reptiles, fat baby Mamie and gambling 
wheels. 

The breeders say it is hard to get help, and 
for that reason could not bring their stock, 
which is a very good reason, but there were 
intimations of other reasons, too. One fair offi 
cial said it was the farmers’ fault, because the 
fair was there and the prizes, but no cattle 
The suggestion affords.a question for some 
serious thinking. The official said: “The 
farmer that kicks the most about the fair is 
the man that doesn’t bring a thing to exhibit, 
not even a sack of potatoes.” Wherever the 
fault lies, certainly the exhibits were not 
worthy of the county agricultural fair. 


Some of the Midway Gambles 


Near one end of the midway a crowd was 
gathered around a small tent, and before you 
could see the game that was going on you 
could hear the operator talking out of the 
left corner of his mouth, “Step right up boys 
and lay down your dime, a little harmless 
fun, pastime and amusement.” Around the 
wheel in the middle of the table were 12 
numbers. On the wheel there were six hands. 
The player put a dime on a number and if one 
of the hands stopped at his number the oper- 
ator gave him another dime. [If there had 
been 12 hands on the wheel the player would 
have had as good a chance as matching 
pennies, but with only six hands and 12 num- 
bers there was only a half a chance for a 
fellow to win. If you didn’t want to take the 
dime when you won you could have a nice 
yellow nickel pencil: A man, who was spotted 
for a drummer for the operator, played that 
wheel all one morning. 

At another fair there was a wheel similar 
to the county fair wheel deseribed. It had 1!) 
plates, and one hand on the wheel. The lucky 
number got a razor, which could be cashed in 
for 50 cents. The three razors the operator 
had were about worn out being cashed in. 
For every 50 cents the operator gave out he 
took in $1. At another fair there was a fellow 
that had no equipment at all except a box 
with a wide board on top of it. On that 
beard there were six circles, mumbered on¢ 
to six. The players could cover the numbers 
with a dime and the operator would shake 
the tin-can and roll out the pair of dice. I! 
ace and deuce turned up, numbers one ant 
two kept their dimes and the operator gave 
an extra one. Every time the operator gav' 
out a dime there were two others that cid 
not get anything. 


Attracting the Boys 


The wheel games that play for money are 
the most popular on the fair grounds. The) 
run all the way from 25 to 75 per cent profit 
One of the new midway games is that of 
shooting cigarets. Air guns with corks in 
them are used to knock down packages of 


{To Page 19.] 





Milkmen Out of the Depths 


New schedule proves that organization is worth while 


yILK PRODUCERS wanted more 
S for their milk than the dairy- 
men’s league fihally fixed for 
October and November. Some 
producers, not members of the 

- league, had been receiving 
more than the league schedule in the past 
months had called for, but conditions in these 
favored sections were not universal; besides 
adjusting prices months ahead and in war 
times and before war is declared, upsets calcu- 
lation of even the wisest of men. There- 
fore, even though high milk prices have pre- 
vailed in open markets, the valiant, wonder- 
ful work of the dairymen’s league has taken 
milk producers out of the depths of despair 
and slavish prices up on to the higher slope 
ef living wages for their labor. ; 

While the recent prices fixed are not what 
many producers thought ought to be fixed,- 
nevertheless théy nearly approach the ex- 
pected figures and will make it possible to 
keep the dairy industry going without sacri- 
fice of cows and equipment and without mak- 
ing mere slaves of men, women and children. 
The prices fixed will permit dairy people to 
look up to the skies and feel they are human 
beings and that their Heavenly Father has 





not forsaken them. 
Whining of Dealers 
Unfortunately, the dealers, not content 


with a 2-cent raise to themselves for every 
l-cent raise to farmers, have the ear of the 
city press, officials, food administrators, and 
they are able to attach to themselves a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy and to cast on pro- 
ducers much blame. It is the old scheme of 
dealers putting blame on others in order to 
hide their own inefficiency. When farmers do 
all the work of production—raising the little 
ealf to cowhood, growing all the feed out of 
which milk is made, paying the taxes, sup- 
plying many times the capital for production 
that is entailed in distribution, providing all 
the labor, meeting all items of repair and 





less than to its membership. Is the dealer 
doing his work well? Take the evidence of 
one dealer we here submit for that answer. It 
is the testimony of a dealer and a distributer, 
A. H. Phillips of Springfield, Mass. Phillips 
paid farmers more for milk, sold it for less 
to consumers! He has a chain of grocery 
stores in Springfield and other stores in 
neighboring towns. For a number of years 
these stores had sold bottled milk which was 
purchased from a wholesaler. Three years 
ago the wholesale price paid dealers was 8 
cents a quart, bottled. The Phillips stores 
retailed this at 9 cents, taking only 1 cent a 


quart for their trouble. Others sold at 10 
cents. 
Naturally, Phillips got the business and 


others tried to force him to charge 10 cents. 
He would not be forced—even when the 
dealer refused to sell to anyone who would 
not retail at a 10-cent minimum. Phillips 
argued that so long as the dealer got his price 
it was no business of anyone if Phillips sold 
at 9 cents, or even gave it away. Other deal- 
ers were tried and results were very unsatis- 
factory. If there was any poor milk or sour 
milk in town Phillips seemed to get it. No 
conspiracy was alleged, but it looked to 
Phillips as though they were trying to put 
him out of the milk business. This aroused 
his fighting blood. He jumped into an auto 
and visited farmers in Wilbraham, Mass. Be- 
fore returning that day he contracted ov 
quarts daily, giving farmers 4% cents a quart. 
No one was paying more. He arranged with 
a man to collect, bottle and deliver this 600 
quarts at his stores for a price of 114 cents 
a quart. % 

Then instead of selling at 9 cents as before, 
he dropped the price to consumers to 7 cents 
a quart. The result was startling. People 
flocked to his stores—not only for milk, but 
for other supplies. It was worth thousands 
of dollars to him in advertising. The next 
step was to contract for the 3000 quarts daily 
of the Swift River milk association. Phillips 


























Strong, Substantial Type of Stave’ Silos Economy in Long Run 
The silos shown herewith are made of very high-class wood and have given the 


owner thorough satisfaction. 
whether it be of wood, metal or stone. 


It pays to use good 
No section of the country better utilizes silos 


material when building a _ silo, 


to lower cost of producing milk than New York. 


upkeep—and get under 7 cents for what deal- 
ers charge 13 and 14 cents, it is evident that 
the unorganized condition of distribution is 
at fault, not the reasonable charges of 
production. 

Thanks to organization, to the dairymen’s 
league, dairymen can now say whether they 
will toil only to starve; labor only to see 
their possessions wear out and disappear; 
give their bodies, red blood and souls that 
others may thrive, even indulge in luxury, 
compared with their own meager demands of 
Sustenance—and if not, that they may be in- 
deed laborerS worthy of their hire. Indeed, 
the conflict is not ended; but the league sup- 
ported with loyalty and tolerance will do for 
the future what it has accomplished for the 
Dast: and do it with justice to consumers no 


put in a modern pasteurizing plant, coolers, 
bottlers and full equipment for putting out 
as good milk as could be found in the city. 
Farmers were given as much, or more, than 
other dealers paid. Better still, each farmer 
got a check in full every week. Most dealers 
pay monthly and too many not at all. Thus 
farmers were glad to do business with Phil- 
lips, and consumers, on the other hand, con- 
sidered him the squarest milk dealer in town. 
Producers satisfied, consumers satisfied and 
Phillips increasing his business by leaps and 
bounds constitute something akin to the 
millennium in the milk business. He has 
since taken on producers in many other 
towns and his daily sales are fast approach- 
ing the 8000-quart basis in a city using 65,000 
quarts daily. Meantime Mr Phillips is selling 


other 
How 


retail at 3 to 4 cents a quart under 
dealers. It is as good, or better, milk. 
does he do it? Simply by eliminating waste 
and cutting down costs. There are no bottle 
When a customer first comes he buys 
a bottle. If this is returned he need not buy 
another. If he breaks it or puts preserves 
in it he has to buy another. Milk 
agree that bottle breakage and losses are a 
big outgo. Not so with Phillips. 

Again, there are no bad bills. Every cus- 
tomer pays cash or he gets no milk. They 
are glad to do it, in order to get the lower 
price. So there are no bad bills, no book- 
keepers and running after cus- 
tomers. The greatest saving of all is no de- 
livery costs. Mr Phillips caters to the great 
class of laborers who are the real consumers 
of milk with their large families. 
usually some child to “run over to the store 
and get a bottle of milk.’’ Observe that there 
is little or no added 
milk from his stores. 


losses. 


dealers 


collectors 


There is 


selling all this 
He has to have refrig- 
erators for his butter, The same 
number of clerks can sell the milk. No special 
equipment in the stores is required. He is 
distinctly doing the public a worthy service. 
He is a public benefactor and is getting rich 
at it. It’s a wonderful combination. 


cost in 


anyway. 


Filing American Agriculturist 


CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, N Y 


After binding the successive issues of our 


“Old Reliable American Agriculturist’” for 
several years I found as the piles steadily 
grew that soon I would not have room to 


store them all. However, I wished to 
many of the articles published in each issue, 
so set to work at once looking up different 
filing and visited a store on 
my next trip to the city. I decided that I 
did not want a serapbook on account of the 
great amount of time that would be necessary 
in pasting. 

On reaching the store I told the clerks 
what I wanted, and they were glad to show 
me all the different filing systems they had 
for sale and catalogs describing other kinds 
which they did not keep in stock, but would 
send for if desired. The time so spent was 
not only a pleasure to me, but an education 
which I feel sure will be of great help to me 
from either a business or social standpoint. 

As a result I bought the simplest device I 
could find and one which takes up but little 
room, being only 12 by 12 by 4 inches. It is 
no more or no less than a pasteboard letter 
file with heavy paper divisions and a letter 
of the alphabet representing each division. 
It cost but 25 cents, yet nothing could suit 
me better for this particular purpose. On 
the front division I wrote what each compart- 
ment should contain. 

For instance, space A is used 
for automobile articles, B for beekeeping, C 
for concrete, D for dairy, E for engines, F 
for farm improvement, G for garden, H for 
health and home topics, L for lightning and 
other fire protection, M for mechanics, O for 
orcharding, P Q for photography and poul- 
try, S for school interests, and W for work on 
stormy days. While these are topics which 
particularly interest me, other topics could 
be substituted for any or all of them accord- 
ing to personal preference. I find it will hold 
at least eight years of the clippings I care 
to make from American Agriculturist. 


keep 


systems book 


exclusively 


Increasing Use of Silage—Seventeen per 
cent more milk and 28 per cent more butter 
fat were produced by dairy cows fed largely 
silage than by others fed mainly a grain 
ration in a feeding test conducted at the Ohio 
station. The silage ration produced butter 
fat at 13 cents a pound and the grain ration 
at 22 cents. Two pounds of dry matter can 
be produced in the form of silage at less cost 
than one pound in sugar beets other tests 
have shown. 
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Scrubbine Brush Needed 


Visits to local agricultural fairs by an Amert- 
ean Agriculturist representative have been dis- 
«losing a condition not to be proud of. At quite 
“a number of the tairs which he has already at 
tended he has found agricultural features almost 
negligible, while space and public attention were 
occupied by cheap and disreputable carnival 
feature 

Although there is on the statute books of 
some states a regulation requiring that fairs re- 
ceiving state money must exclude gambling and 
devices 


liquor, he has found petty gambling 


unning full blast in the open, while directors 


exvdlained that the clause referring to gambling 
ant betting on the horse races Any county 
iir direetov who so interprets the regulation is 


iot orthy of public trust and ought to be 


hamed of himself The gambling wheels 


hich our rep entative has found so numerous 
ind so prosperous have not the degree of chance 
that exists in horse racing They are sure-thing 
propositions, nd every time the wheel goes 
round the operator collects his percentage un 
ilingly 
It has been ironically suggested that if peo 
| t have ar nent of this queer sort the 
directo d operate these machines 
he lve md col t the handsome profits for 
the ove t of the fair grounds This in in 
ine with the ‘ on once made to lrunk- 
he ! ! to buy whiskey 
n rantity nd t} buy it from her in indi- 
ial } » that ey ts could be kept 
n ft famil Seriously, however. can anvone 
vivar ua proper reason why the human buz 
ard t follo th ‘ ~ Wl fa should he 
llowed to carry away fat pocketbooks filled with 
the dime nd dollars o rm boys who ought to 
ine votter but don't 
Don't Call te Agricultural 
i t true, farmet that the county fair is no 
Jon xe nterestinge or worth tientio if these 
vorthle o-called musement ire eut out? 
is there a real demand for fake snake charmers, 
wo llov living skeleto; the “fattest 
irl in the orld.” and such exhibits? Uf this is 
the fabric and groundwork upon which county 
gris tural f must depend for their success, 
then let us b ll means eall them carnivals, put 
the on so vacant lot and 1 him who thirsts 
to be stuns o and get his fill But do not dig- 
nifv them by the name of agricultural fairs 


On the other hand, we know that where 


these things remain it is only because some- 
thing better has not been proposed, and because 
the real people of the county have not taken 
hold of it. It is high time that earnest farmers 
go after their county fairs with a_ good stiff 
scrubbing brush and clean out the cheap, dirty, 
disreputable features that now are found at 
some of them. American Agriculturist proposes 
to lose some sleep over this proposition and in- 
tends that some other people shall do likewise. 


The county agent of Montgomery county, O, 
estimates the cost of producing 28 bushels of 
wheat to the acre at $50.74, 
or $1.81 to the bushel. The 


average for that 


What Wheat Costs 

normal 
county is around I8 bushels. He says that wheat 
at S2.20 a bushel is now not so remunerative as 
s! a bushel for wheat 10 years ago. Farmers 
are realizing that the price set by the wheat 
board will mean loss to many of them. Farmers 
want to know why the price of bread in the 
cities is not regulated by the government. Regu- 
lating farmers and letting wholesalers and re- 
tailers rake in the gains is not what they believe 
to be governmental justice. 





Farmers generally are signing petitions to the 
government to supply nitrate of soda at cost. 
The form for this purpose Was 


Nitrate at Cost printed in American Agricul- 
turist of September 15. To get 


quick aetion, the petition should be mailed direct 
to the president, Washington. D C, at earliest 
moment. Instead of holding any paper to get a 
large number of signatures send it along with 
what names can be had quickly. Follow it up 
with other copies containingadditional signatures, 
Many local granges are taking up the cudgels 
in behalf of cheaper nitrate, by adopting strong 
resolutions and by circulating the petition. The 
main point is to see that everything of this kind 
goes direct to the president without a moment’s 
delay. 


The stealing of the farmers’ fruits 
tables has this autumn gone from bad to worse. 
Whole fields of potatoes have 
been dug and carried off at 
night. The fruits which the 
housewife has carefully dried and put in tin ¢ans 
or glass jars have been stolen from cellars. Sim- 
ilar depredations are reported by village gar- 
deners. Apparently respectable city people stop 
theit autos in the country, get over the wall and 
help themselves to fruit, not only windfalls, but 
apples on the tree. Stealing wild grapes by the 
roadside is well nigh universal—robbing the 
farmer’s wife of this much prized delicacy. In 
a few eases the culprits have been caught and 
sentenced to heavy fine and imprisonment, but 
most of the thieves escape. What is the remedy? 


and vege- 


Robbing Farmers 


Hiow can farming be so readjusted as to in- 
production with less male help? 
Farmers are squarely up 
against this proposition. So 
are employers and workers 
in other industries. As the 
war becomes more serious so does this problem 
become more serious. We wish to receive any 
ind all ideas or suggestions that may be helpful 
in answering the foregoing question. Will you 
not write us today? No one can escape this 


ered s¢ its 


Adapt Farming 
to War Conditions 


problem it confronts us all 

Government control of practically all com- 
modity prices apparently will be favored by 
most of the 400,000 
business men in cham- 
commerce. 
Their fundamental reason is that unless the 
manufacturer knows in advance what his mate- 
rial and labor will cost, he cannot tell what his 
own product will cost him, and therefore will 
have to put his prices high enough to cover all 
uncertainties Yet how simple is his problem 
compared to the farmers’! For who ¢an tell in 
advance what it will cost to raise a bushel of 
any grain, potatoes, etc? Cost per unit depends 
largely upon the yield, which no one may fore- 
cast On our own farm 20 acres of potatoes 
should have yielded 400 bushels per acre at a 
reasonable cost per bushel, but six weeks’ drouth 
at the critical period eut the crop and so reduced 


Farming More Uncertain 
bers of 


the yield as te double or treble cost per bushel, 
Indeed, the expense involved possibly may ex. 
ceed gross receipts, whereas with normal rain- 
fall there would have been a substantial profi, 
if prices are maintained. This is merely one 
instance of the way in which every farmer as. 
sumes the gamble of weather and of market. 1; 
is for this very reason that business should co 
operate with other interests toward promoting 
the welfare of agriculture. That nation is o 
the decline which fails to encourage its farmin; 
This greatest lesson of history is reinforced } 
the experience of the past three years. 


How to Get and Use Farm Credit 


BY A BUSINESS MAN 


l find that one of the greatest faults of sone 
tarmers is their lack of accurate business 
knowledge. They often ask for longer credit 
than any merchant would dare expect, but re- 
sent it if asked to give definite information iy 
regard to their financial standing. The average 
farmer is not given half the credit to which he 
is entitled, but in many of these cases his failure 
to get this credit is due to his own reticenc 
and to his inability to give business houses 
definite information which will enable them to 
know just what is his net worth. Very often 
farmers are touchy on this point because they 
have not had bookkeeping experience, and think 
it is a complicated matter.to give such infor- 
mation. 

The following is a form employed by our 
concern that does a large business with farm- 
ers. We also ask them to give as references the 
names and addresses of two or three parties they 
have had dealings with. Some farmers who at 
first thought we were prying into their business 
afterward thanked us for helping them to make 
out the first complete statement they ever had 
as to their assets and liabilities. The figures 
filled in represent about the average for the 
many farmers with whom we do business: 

Well-Arranged Farm Statement 
ASSETS 
I own real estate assessed for ........... $10,000 
Total number of acres, 150 
Number of acres cleared, 100 
Distance from railroad, 2 miles 


I own live stock and tools worth.......... $ 3,000 
There are notes and debts due me from 


good parties amounting to about.......§ 1,500 
TOES GOOD ockcccedbesecasiarccedves $14,500 
LIABIL ITIES 
My real estate is mortgaged for...... coee $3,000 
Mortgages on other property .. _—_— 
Sundry bills, and debts due to local ‘parties 500 
Notes payable, not due ............ ceeeee 2,000 
SE ED 666666 R866006 505650 c0Re bes 00 
ee EY SEED Sekdatevccesasicnceeneuas 206 
oO I eee $6,200 
Deducting same from total of assets leaves 
Sa a $8500 
My buildings are insured for. hake eens ae $5,000 
My personal property is insure , -  eeeé $50 
me ee gO 8 errr rs ee $1.006 


My firm would gladly sell this man $5000 
worth of goods, or even more, and give him an) 
reasonable time in which to pay his notes for it 
But without a statement of his financial conditio: 
we might be misled into thinking a credit of 
&500 was all he was entitled to. 

The above is a simple form that any farmer 
may well fill out as of the first of any month 
It would be still better to have a complete list 
of the live stock, tools, crops on hand, ete. Such 
an inventory taken now compared with the on 
you take on same date a year hence will slow 
whether you have lost or gained during (he 
vear. 





Value of Manure—A ton of ordinary mised 
stable manure carries about 10 pounds nitroge! 
5 pounds phosphorie acid, and about 10 pounds 
potash. A cord of manure carries about *" 
pounds nitrogen, 15 pounds phosphoric acid and 
30 pounds potash. The Michigan station dete! 
mined the approximate value of manure pe' 
anima! per year to be: Cow $2, horse $25, hos 
$2.25, and 100 hens $6.90. Using normal prices 
for the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, and 
assuming that an average farm would carry ~" 
cows, 5 horses, 10 hogs, 15 sheep and 100 hes 
the manure produced on that farm would be 
approximately valued at 8800 per year, With @ 
reasonable amount of bedding used the tote! 
amount produced would be approximately °'° 
tons per year, carrying considerable nitrose* 
and potash. 
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Farm Engineering 


This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 





Points in Care of Auto 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

if your auto has detachable wheels 
remember that the metal parts may 
rust. Every time a wheel cover is 
changed, the metal surfaces should be 
eovered with grease, otherwise the 
detachable wheel will no longer be 
detachable. If springs squeak badly 
and there is no time to separate the 
leaves and grease them properly, try 
the following: Pour enough kerosene 
over them so that some of it will run 
in between the leaves. At the same 
time wipe off all dirt. Then wipe off 
the kerosene and pour oil on top, 
guiding it down the sides of the 
leaves. It follows the kerosene in be- 
tween the leaves and usually stops the 
squeak. 

Should a spring valve break and no 
extra spring be available, do not de- 
spair. A metal washer with a hole 
jJarger than the valve stem may be 
placed between the two parts of the 
spring. This prevents them coiling 
around each other and so will serve 
until a new spring can be otbained. 

Do not test the storage battery with 
a screw driver. You can get a big 
spark which may lead you to believe 
there is plenty of current left. Al- 
ways use a hydrometer for testing. 
The figures are easy to remember: 
1275 charged, 1175 discharged. These 
figures are correct for all starting, 
lighting and ignition batteries. 

Try the following test if you sus- 
pect carburetor trouble: Run your car 
at closed throttle for a short distance, 


Select a moment when there is a cleat 
space ahead, and suddenly press ac- 
celerator pedal all the way down. The 
motor should pick up smoothly to as 
high a speed as you care to run. If 


motor chokes, stalls, misses explo- 
sions, labors, gives backfire at carbu- 
retor or muffler explosions, it shows 
that the carburetor is out of adjust- 
ment. 


New Jersey Studies Tractors 
tirst real tractor demonstration 


Db the east outside of state fairs was 
held at Plainsboro, N J, September 18 
to 20, under the auspices of the Néw 


Jersey station and state chamber of 
commerce. The success of this show 
and the interest shown by the spec- 
tators would warrant making it an 
annual event. It was well attended, 
mostly by farmers and implement 
men, who followed the work of the 
tractors with keen interest. 

The purpose of the show was to 
supply correct information about 
tractors, by having each tractor do a 
certain fixed amount of work under 
the observation of farmers and under 
certain specified conditions. This is a 
phase of the larger idea of increasing 
agricultural production through the 
aid of labor-saving devices. The 
tractors were mostly small or medium 
m size as the type is best suited to the 
needs of this section. 

There were many different kinds 
represented, including caterpillar, two- 
wheel, three-wheel and four-wheel 
tractors. The horse power ranged 
from 4-9 to 18-30. The weights of the 
different machines varied from 750 
to 6000 pounds. The following tractors 
were entered: Avery, Mogul, Parrett, 
Leader, Moline-Universal, Heider C, 
Line Drive, Waterloo Boy, Case, Uni- 
versal, Happy Farmer Model A, Happy 
Farmer Model B, Gile, Taff Tractor, 
The New Huber, Cleveland (cater- 
Pillar). 

The general plan of the demonstra- 
tion was to make a three days’ test 
Plowing in different types of field 
culture. The plowing started at 2 p m 


tach day and finished about 5 p m. 
All of the tractors worked at the 
Same time and on the same field 


Which gave a good opportunity for 
‘omparison. On the first day the 
tractors worked in corn stubble field. 
‘€n tractors were out that afternoon. 
On the second day the plowing was 
done in six-year-old alfalfa sod, which 
yroved a rather tough proposition, 
but was soon turned over by the 14 
tractors working that day. On the 


[To Page 7.] 















































The Final Test of Quality 


T 1S a matter of record in fifteen of 
the principal cities that Paige used 
cars bring a higher price— proportion- 
ate to first cost— than any other 
American automobiles. 


And here, after all is said and done, is the 
final test of quality. 


A used car has been “through the mill.” 
Its motor and all of its working parts 
have been subjected to constant strain. 


Its “finish” has been Knocked off — if it 
will come off at all. 


Its gears, its rear axle and its trans- 
mission have endured the punishment 
of day-in and day-out pounding. All 
of its weakness is plainly evident --and 
likewise its strength. 


The used car either stands before you a 
broken down, dispirited “has been”—or 
a strong, robust champion of many 
battles— ready and eager for all the 
service that man can give it. 


That, we repeat, is the final test of quality. 


And in this test the Paige stands supreme. 
After fifteen, twenty-five, thirty-five 


thousand miles of service, there is still 
enough GOODNESS left in a Paige to 
command the record price in used car 
markets. 


Frankly, now, is there anything that we 
could tell you about our product that 
would be more convincing? Could you 
have any better guarantee that a Paige 
is all that we claim it to be—all that 
you could possibly expect it to be? 


As to the selection of a model, this is 
simply a matter of your own personal 
requirements. 


In our line you will find a seven-passenger 
car, a five-passenger car and two road- 
sters. You, alone, can make a choice, 
but please remember that you can't 
make a mistake. For all of these models 
are Paiges—blood brothers of the same 
strain. That is the really important thing. 


But don't lose any time. See your Paige 
Dealer today. Let him give you the 
kind of demonstration that will definitely 
settle your automobile problem, and 
place your order while we can still 
promise early deliveries. 








Paige prices range from $1330 to $3230. There are sixteen distinct 
- body styles including Limousines, Town Cars, Sedans and Coupes. 
No handsomer line of enclosed vehicles can be found on the market. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
219 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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New Markets for Potatoes 


WILL PRICES REACH THE $2 BASTS OR 
FALL TO S1°? POSSTRIFITY OF GOVERN. 
MENT CONTROL 
New uses for potutoes may create 

an extraordinary demand for the crop 
hich now will turn out to be con- 

siderably less than its earlier promise. 

Petato meal may be used, by the 

rovsewife and buker, if not by the 

miller, to blend with flour from wheat 
© rye, or meal from oats, corn or 
burley. 


“extended,” in 
for our Allies. 
hel can be made 


Those grains must be 


order to spure wheat 


Corn at S125 per bu 

» go much further when potato flour 

is ded to it. 

tit dehvdratin or drying of potu- 

ror ber he me process is being em- 
ployed to prepare this vegetable for 
lone keeping and to save space and 
weight in hips to Alaska, South 
America and th Allie 
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Measuring Cranberry Losses 
Pract IIs half crop on Cape Cod 

ona severe OSNe in other sections is 

‘ situation today in cranberries. 

Sharp losses in Messachusetts by rea 
on of the +s ten dip in t ry 
he second week in September were 

ited in American Agric) =f i 
eck ago It new appears tl Nev 
rsey bog \ ‘ » dam 1, In 
ra much liehter degree bv frosts ol 

September 10 and 11 Nor did Wis- 
consin fully « Summarizing the 
report rom our correspondents it 
a it ppears the cranberry 
mp ¢ 1y eant mil n bus 
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is nothing but a positive disasier, tak- 


ing away practically 


the entire sea- 


son's income, the money loss to Mas- 


sachusetts producers 
three-quarters of a 
The devastation was 
centralized producing 
Wareham and the Carvers. 


approaching 
million dollars. 
severest in the 

territory of 
Back of 


the frosts the bogs had suffered more 


or less from berry worms; 
weather was cold and wet in June. 
CRANBERRY CROP UN BUSHELS 


{Round thousands ; 





N ¥ and Nd \ Total 
N \ 
1917 5 315 100 990 
ee eeecccece 940 150 110 1,500 
BOE. ccccccoseceece 775 175 LLS 1.365 
BOTS  ccckrcccecncese 800 300 110 1,21¢ 
BORE cncewecvencs’s 77 166 100 1,335 
BORO  ccceasctcesews S25 615 75 1, 
SOGD kn ccccenceneses 910 25 i100 1,155 
New Jersey Caught by Prost 

Similar conditions prevailed in New 
Jersey, but less intense. There were 
the heavy rains ef early summer 
which interfered with best blooming. 
Then came the frosts of September 10 
ind 11 and as result the crop is not 
up to early estimates-and really the 
smallest in many years. <As to qual- 
ity and color, however, the Jersey 
crop is good except on such fraction 
of the bogs where the frosts hit hard. 

Wisconsin has had its difficulties in 
iddition to September frosts. There 
was more or less blight in the bogs 
ind considerable damage through 

uit worm in July and August. The 

rvest. this fall is late and heip dif- 
ilt to get. 

It roes without saying crun- 
berry price must rule higher The 
mark hud not been established 
up t third week in Septembe 
owing to re ons bove named, 

ers evervwhere were inticipatine 
dvance of perheps SZ ai barrel 
over last season in New Jersey the 
rke is ippaurentiy starting out 
rround St) In Massachusetts the 
eze brought much confusion with ! 
10 detinite price advices up to time 
of going to press; but the feeling is 
eneral that these should run at least 
SS to S® a barrel, especially where | 
juality and color are good. } 

Some reports of crop damage by 
reason of frost second week in Sent ! 
come from cranberry sections as far } 
ou as Cape May Co, N J. FE, Il | 
Durrell, the veteran grower, writes us ! 
he estimates his own crop this year is | 
only half of normal or possibly less. 

At New York ecraunberr: market | 
was quiet, values not well detined. | 
Clossip in trade circles points to splen- | 


the recent sharp 
the 


lid prices in 
damage by 


Tt 


view ol 
trost to 


Concrete Hog Wallows Useful 





also 


last three figures omited.| 


but | ss 


prospective | 





Cc. Hl. STANTON, MOORE COUNTY, N. C. 

T have seen concrete used in many 
ways. but I believe the most useful 
and economical use that T have ob- 
served is the making of hog wallows. 
On Pinehurst farm, which is right 
out in the almost waterless sandhills, 
with no running stream near it, thes 
have one of the largest and most 
famous hog breeding establishments 
in the South Their hogs are kept 
in good condition all the summer. | 
This is necessary in order to be 
ready for the early fairs Hogs in 
this condition must have some form 
of wallow 

These wallows are made saucer 
shape, about 10 or 12 feet in diameter. 
Each wallow has a spigot, and prob- 

lv n outlet Water is poured 
‘rom the central pumping station. 
The tions of these hogs are made 
up largely of the swill from. the 
hotels of the town The wallows also 

swer as troughs for feeding this 
will 

Anothe convenient and useful ar- 
tic! for the farm is a cement bin 
TT? I can be so constructed that 
it can be used for dipping vat, a 

me mixing fertilizer box, a manure 
pit, and probably serve other uses. I 
know of one cement potato house. 
The owner claims it is the safest 
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method for storing potatoes that he 
has found. 

I have also run across one cement 
refrigerator. It was built in the cel- 
lar of the house, and appeared to be 
a pretty satisfactory arrangement. 

Have known of cement watering 
troughs, fence posts, spetic tanks, etc. 
I have had experience with the 
troughs, fence posts, septic tanks, etc. 
them to be cheaper and more satis- 
factory than any other materials. In 
fact, I believe that the most sanitary 
material for stock troughs, milk 
troughs, water tanks, either for home 
or steok supply, s cement. 


Method in Marketing 


At every turn it appears the gov- 
ernment is in deep earnest in the 
necessity of conserving the potato 
crop irrespective of its size. Not long 
ago growers and shippers went to 
Washington and conferred with the 
food administration among otherthings 
on the establishment of potato grades, 
this being urged as desirable. The 
grading of potatoes prior to shipping 
has been discussed in season and out 
of season for years. It remains to 
be seen whether much can be accom- 
plished right now with the marketing 
system at hand. 

The grades recommended in brief 
are as follows: U S grade No 1— 
Sound, free from dirt or gther for- 
eign matter, frost injury, scab, blight, 
dry rot, insect damage, minimum 
diameter of round potatoes 1% 
inches, all long potatoes 1% inches. 
U S grade No 2—Free from frost in- 
jury and decay and scrious damage 
cuused by dirt, blight, scab, dry rot, 
second growth, etc, minimum diam- 
eter 1144 inches. 

In both instances it is expected the 
grades shall consist of sound varie- 
ties of similar varietal characteristics. 
Unless shipped in bulk grade No 
should be placed in new clean sacks 
or barrels and plainly marked “U §S 
No 1:" similarly for No 2. The com- 
mittee representing growers and ship- 
pers urged prompt necessary steps to 
make 100 pounds the unit for buying 
and selling. 

Where the Retailers Come In 

Then the food administration got 
busy with the retail grocers through 
their representatives, to encourage 


the use of the potato as a substitute 
for wheat, flour and meats. The re- 
tuil grocers of the country say they 


will conduct a steady selling campaign 
on potatoes during October and No- 
vember 

Rest of all they 


have agreed to 


handle potatoes at a very narrow 
margin of profit tn encouragea Steady 
movement. from farm to consume; 
Here is where they always fali down, 
They refuse to accept small margin; 
and push out a lot of produce. Fary,. 
ers are co-operating aS @ Means of 
wisely moving the crop. 

The railroads say it will be pos. 
sible for them to handle a third or 
the potato crop between now and No. 
vember 30 if shippers will load cars 
to the maximum, 42,000 to 50.000 
pounds, them unload promptly as des, 
tination. This leaves two-thirds o 
the crop to be disposed of. The feq- 
eral reserve board rules that proper, 
warehoused loans will be made upon 
such stored potatoes. 





Can Move Fence to Line 

A person thinks a division fence is 9 
his land. Can he have the d sur 
veyed? If the fence is on his land cag 
he move it and compel the other owner 
to pay for one-half of the expense? 
(Fr. L. L., New York. 

He can have a survey made ang 
ean move the fence to the line unlegs 
the other owner has acquired a title 
by prescription. To acquire a title ip 
that manner requires adverse pos- 
session. A title so claimed is liable to 
be questioned at any time until 
finally settled by the court. If two 
adjoining owners cannot agree as to 
the building of a _ = division fence 
either can petition the fence viewers. 





_—— 


Liable for Interest 
Cc. PF. W., New York—Several members 


of a family were sick. The house was 
quarantined for several months. Th 


head of the family was unable to get 
out and pay his bills, and is now called 
upon to pay a considerable interest on 
his taxes. As he was not to blame for 
the nonpayment of the taxes must be 
pay the interest? 

He will have to pay the usual rate 
imposed upon delinquents. Such a 
situation is unfortunate, but there 
does not seem to be any remedy. 


Why Few Sheep?—Because help be- 
came scarce and because the income 
was irregular. A man has got to have 
quick returns to pay for labor. feed 
and other high costs of the present 
day. A man keeps sheep if he likes 
them, otherwise if he attempts to keep 
them as a side line, he will soon get 
tired at prices that prevailed until re- 
cently and go out of the business for 
good. I care for a flock of 200 every 
winter.—[W. Tifft, New York. 
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Get This Free Paint Book 


It tells which paint costs least. 
When to paint for best re- 
How to prevent fading, chalking, blistering 


How to paint silos and barns, houses (inside or 
outside), wagons, carriages and automobiles. In 


HARRISONS, INC. 
‘Established 1793 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
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How to paint 


answer every paint ques- 


tion, but if you have any not answered in the book, 
our Service Department will gladly answer them. 

Before doing any painting it will surely pay 
you to write now for your free copy of 
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PURE TIMOTHY SEED 


New « carefully selected. We buy from the farn 
ers and sell direct te the consumer. Also several 
varietics of high-grade seed wheat. Ask for sam 
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Storage for Winter Vegetables 


Not all crops can be successfully 
stored under the same conditions. 
Some require a cool, moist place, 
others @ COO}, dry place, still 
others a warm, dry storage room, 
while a few are not injured by freez- 
ing. The most common vegetables 
keep best in a cool, moist atmosphere 
with a temperature just above freez- 
ing, or 38 to 40 degrees. Such crops 
as potatoes, cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
beets, and celery are easily stored un- 
der these conditions. Any place which 
js cool and moist, such as the outside 
dirt pit, the side hill pit, the storage 
cellar or the old-fashioned farm cel- 
lar will handle these in good shape. 

Onions are in a class by themselves 
since they require a cool, dry atmos- 
phere with a temperature of about 40 
degrees, and plenty of air. In close, 
moist, warm places they rot rapidly. 
They should be dried thoroughly pre- 
vious to storing. Usually they are 
stored in slatted crates where a good 
circulation of air is possible. Onions 
that have been frostbitten or are un- 
sound will not keep in storage. 

Such crops as sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins and squashes are best 
stored in a warm, dry room with good 
ventilation. Sweet potatoes should 
have the vines removed previous to 
frst frost and then be dug and dried. 
Pumpkins and squashes may be left 
until) vines are killed by frost, after 
which the sound, unbruised ones are 
either laid on boards in a dry, warm 
room or suspended from the top of 
the ceiling. 

Salsify or vegetable oyster, and 
parsnips, may eb left in the ground all 
winter as freezing improves. their 
quality. For the winter supply, the 
roots are often dug and piled on top 
of the ground and covered with a light 
layer of soil. 
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Great Factory Demand for Grapes 


A, M. LOOMIS 

trip through the grape belt of 

ke Erie valley shows a condition of 
the grape crop such as has not existed 
since the cold season 15 years ago. 
As this is written September 20, the 
early grapes are just beginning to 
ripen sufficiently to be picked, prac- 


tically four weeks later than normal, 
and the main or Concord crop, which 
is usually ready for market on this 
date, is still but partially colored. 


The difference between this season 
and that of 15 years ago is in the size 
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fruit. This yeAr the vines are _ well 
loaded and a large per cent of the 
belt will produce a normal _ crop, 
which will go to market in good con- 
dition provided the frost holds off 
long enough to permit picking. Care- 
ful estimates have been gathered from 
well-posted observers in various sec- 
tions of the grape belt; they agree 
that the crop will be materially larger 
than last years, when about 5000 cars 
were harvested. The yield may run as 
high as 6500 cars. This is to be com- 
pared with a normal crop, the aver- 
age for a 10-year period of approxi- 
mately 7500 cars. 

Although the crop is apparently 
larger than last year, it is practically 
certain there will not be as many 
grapes shipped from the grape belt 
to the city markets as la‘ year. Last 
vear’s high prices caused grape juice 
makers, and wine makers to keep 
their purchases at the lowest possible 
point. As a result, juice stocks in 
every grape juice factory in the belt 
are at their lowest point in a 10-year 
period. From statements made within 
the past week by representatives of 
eight of the larger manufacturing 
eoncerns, apparently 30,000 to 35,000 
tons of grapes will be made into juice. 
One concern alone will buy and press 
between 12,000 and 14,000 tons and 
more if the crop reaches full matu- 
rity. 

Under the stimulation of the re- 
cently enacted prohibition legislation, 
from which the wine manufacturing 
business is exempted, it is also 
thought likely that there will be an 
increase of at least 100% in the 
amount of grapes pressed into wine 
within the grape belt this year. Care- 
ful estimates seem to indicate that 
out of an estimated crop of 6500 cars 
(approximately 80,000 tons) not to 
exceed 3500 cars will so to market as 
table or bulk grapes; it is thought 
this figure may not exceed 2000 cars. 

Highest Prices on Record 

The question of prices is uppermost 
at present, although owing to the late- 
ness of the season there is little date 
upon which a fair guess .an be based. 
One definite offer of $42.50 a ton for 
10%ars, wanted by a western concern 
for wine purposes, is known to have 
been flatly refused by every grower 
approached. 

It is understood that scattered or- 
ders for cars for wine purposes have 
been placed and accepted at $50 a ton. 
This is probably ‘the highest opening 
price on record within recent years. 
Based upon this price there is im sight 


a grape crop which will approach in 
value the stupendous figure of $4,- 
000,000. Estimated in dollars and 


cents no grape crop of the past 20 
years has approached this figure by a 
margin of more than 380% of this 
vear’s value. Only one thing stands 
in the way of this figure being real- 








of the crop, for that year the cold, ized: That is continued cold weather 

late spring and wet summer inter- and an early frost, which will cut off 

fered with the development of the the p 1 and limit the sugar con- 
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Many Advantages on Gloucester County Homestead 


Well-kept grounds and a garage mark the homes of 
’ in New Jersey 
is that of J. Howard Porch in Gloucester county, 
progress 
able in the right foreground just in front of the garage, is a 
The house is equipped with electric 


farmers, 
home 
the ear-marks, 


whether they are 
activity, 


fountain. 
service, 


progressive 
or California. This farm 
N J, and bears 
Hardly distinguish- 
small 
telephone 


and success. 


lights and 





tent which the grapes need for both 
grape juice and wine purposes. 
The basket situation is in bad 
shape, but will be greatly relieved by 
the large quantity of grapes which 
will go direct from the vineyards in 
erates into the grape juice and wine 
plants. Not over 60% of the normal 
output of baskets has been made this 
year, owing to scarcity of labor and 
shortage of materials; and as usual, 
New York and Pennsylvania growers 


Good to the shoulders 
great for wear 















have permitted large quantities of 

these containers to be bought and JE fc 

shipped to Michigan points. or com ort 
A few of Moore’s Early” grapes 

were picked_ and shipped, beginning Tell your dealer you went Pad- 

September 17. Wordens, which are] gents. If they prove unsatisfactory 

somewhat more largely grown than | —in any particular—just mail them 

Moore’s Early, were expected to be] tous. We will repair, replace, or 

ready the latter end of the week. It | if requested) refund your money. 


was thought unlikely Concords would 
be shipped before October 1. It Frectene 
would be better if none went §for- 
ward before October \%. 





Look for the President buckle and 
guarantee on every pair. Accept 
no others, All dealers, 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 


DITCHES; 


and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 


3 Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
Works in any soll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 


New Jersey Studies Tractors 
{From Page 5.] 
third day the tractors worked in new 
alfalfa sod. 

The general rules for the test were 
wisely formed and made it fair for 
each of the tractors and furnished 
valuable information to those inter- 
ested. All plows were set at a depth 
of 7 inches and kept there during all 
of the plowing, inspectors checking 























up the contestants frequently. The uP to fost deep. ‘Dove labor af 
motors of the machines were not run 100 men. All 8: Reversible, 
more than 10% above the catalog _Adjuatabion Write for tree book 
sped and this was a wise rule, for Owansbore Ditcher & Grader Ce. Inc. Boa 252 Owensboro, Ky. 
tractors with engines running at aj == = 

vei high speed are able to do an ab- 

normal amount of work for a short 

time, but cannot keep this up very 

long. This results in disappointment 


to the farmers who later try them 
out and find that they will not do the 
work. 

Each tractor was required to carry 
a placard showing the brake horse 
power of the engine, revolutions per 
minute, plowing speed in miles per 
hour, and the kind of fuel used with 
its Baume test. Tractors using more 


ewe Wonderful Money Saving|& 
# Fence Book. Over 150 St yles 
x patos Sire 1 Poste- Barb Wire! 
DIR FROM FACTORY- FREIGHT PAID 
a yas DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 13¢ 
Get iree Kook and Sample to test, 


per rod ap. 
I Ast BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept. 5) - Cleveland, ‘Ohie 


WITTE! sa 






















than 5% of gasoline with the kero- 
sene, were classed as burning gas. | 
: : 4 ee ” 
Fuel of uniform test was supplied | Kero-Oil Engines 
| 





each tractor. Most of the tractors did t—-All Styles-- 
es ‘ Sn 22 H-P. » Se en -Big Factory--Big a 
surprisingly good work, some plowing Output. ad ocean ahe le. Write for my 
“ Pp erms and prices--Cas ‘ay —_ or ° 
at the rate of three miles per hour or Moncey Down ED, 1. WITTE, Pre: You $15 





w TTE ENGINE WORK ‘i$ 
1802 Oakiand Ave., Kanses City. Mo. 
18.2 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pe. 


over. A great deal of interest was to $200 
type. 


shown in the caterpillar 











MILLIONS OF re TREES 


Eight months afte- putting in my 

“lai “eg svlvanie : > "eS > Plan now for fall planting We have 
— yell . a Iv yo lines be st of mililione of genuine Harrison-grown trees 
ittsburgh, I have een paid for ap- —peach, apple, pear, and plum, ready 
ples spoiled by delay in transit, thanks og 8 ———- e a . 
a" . senast awn regs eth one ant igorous, hardy, free from disease. We 
to the persistence of American Agri- hip them by freight, express, or parcel 
culturist in my behalf—[C. Moore, post. Large or small orders Send at 





and spe 
Box 60, BERLIN, MD 





‘razevst ‘ge, O. once for catalog 
sinlanttscieecieane HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, 





ey Break up the stumps 
with Farm Powder 


A pulled stump is hard to handle. 

is just as big a job as the pulling, B/ast it out and 

you can carry it away like firewood, “Most stump 

pulling machines are too expensive and unwieldy,” 
j says U. S, Farmers’ Bulletin No, 150. Use 





Getting rid of it 








Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


and save money, time and 





Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It 
is the cheapest farm hand for 
blasting stumps and bould- 
ers, digging ditches and 
many other kinds of work. 
Sold by dealers near you. 


labor. Punch a hole under 
the stump, load, fire, and the 
job is done! The shattered 
roots come out free of earth, 
the soil is loosened for yards 
around—ideal for crops. 


Send for ‘‘Better Farming’’ Book—FREE 
“Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you 
can gtow bigger crops by blasting the subsoil, 
how you can bring orchards into bearing two 
years earlier, and how Atlas Farm Powder te- 
places expensive labor. Sent free for Coupon. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: 








ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better Farm- 
ing.’’ I am interested in the use of explosives 
for the purpose before which I mark X. AA1 4 


[] Tree Planting 


[] Stump Blasting 
1 Ditech Digging 


Birmingham, Boston, Houghton. [] Boulder Blasting 











Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, Ben a persise : 
New York, Philadelpbia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis ] Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
Name 
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Railroads Under Martial Law 


During the continuance of the war in 
which the United States is now engaged 


the president is authorized, if he finds 
tt necessary for the national defense 
and security, to direct that such traffic 


or such shipments of commodities as, 
in his judgment, may be essential to 
the national defense and security shall 
have preference or priority in trauspor- 
tation by any common carrier by rail- 
road, water or otherwise.—fNew Amend- 
ment to Interstate Commerce Act 
Farmers and manufacturers should 
realize that this new law may serious- 
ly affect them. At any time the pres- 


ident may direct the federal railway 
board to grant priorities or enforce 
embargoes for military reasons, 
which may Interfere gravely with or- 
dinary movement of commodities, 
Thus the war brings a new hazard 


to transportation 


For this new reason, as well as be- 


eause the railraods are now hauling 
soldiers and munitions in addition to 
the pressure of regular traffic, wise 
and patriotic folk are doing these 
things: 

1, Allow much more time than 
usual for shipments to reach desti- 
nation. 

2. Ship only im full carlots, so fer 
is possible 

3. Load and unload promptly so as 
not to hold the car or delay trattic 

ft. Above all, make your plans so 
as to replhice your order weeks or 
Months evrlier than usual. Especially 
fs this true as to implements, lime, 
fertilizers bullding materials md 
other commodities, which may be 
held up at any time in order to facil- 
itate the movement of food perish- 
ible or the military 


Controlling the Flour Situation 


lowering of 
based on 


Looking oword the 


flour price to consumers 

government price of wheat, the mil- 
lers’ committee co-operating with the 
food administration hope for speedy 
results The work ts becoming better 
Systemiutized and the regulations gov- 
éerning wUour mills are now generally 
understood Chairman Hoover has 


appointed to the milling division” 
committee of the food administration: 
James EF. Bell of Minneapolis, A. C 
Loring of Minneapolis, A. J. Hunt of 
Arkansn” City Kan, EF M. Kelly of 


Nashville, Samuel Plant of St Louis, 
N, Mennel ot Toledo, B 4. Eckhart 
of Chicago, T. B. Wileox of Portland, 
Ore, Fred J Lingham of Lock- 
port. N y 

As earls nnounced, millers’ max- 
imum average protit will be 25 cents 
per barre! on flour and 50 cents per 
ton on eed t] 


bulk tlout 
at he mill 1 o be determined by 
takin rosl oO he cle | 


The cost at 


lon | la nists 


Control of Cottonseed Meal 


\ Ww t or miuay Vi ini mpor- 

n ni ‘ ipon the price of feeds 
nd fertilize It isgovernment control 
} ottonseed rushing industry 

The miller who operate crushers 
nd retineries have ween conferring 
with the federal food administration 
with reference to voluntarily placing 
the business under government regu- 
tions similar to those now control- 
ne the sugar industry The result 
would be that cotton oil mills and 
rushing plants would be subject to 
federal license under conditions that 
aim to eliminate hoarding and specu- 


iation. 


Such control, added to the acidity of 
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shipping and the necessity of using 
every foot of space in ships for the 
military and for food, combine to re- 
tain in the United States all the cot- 
tonseed cake and meal which in pre- 
vious years have been exported. Gov- 
ernment prices will aim at a figure 
satisfactory to cotton growers, and 
yet not too high for farmers and 
others who wish to buy cottonseed 
meal for feed or for fertilizer. 








Live Stock Men Outline Policy 

The commendable effort to further 
build up at the earliest moment the 
tive stock industry was outlined at the 
recent Washington conference. Some 
of the specific recommendations of the 
committee, in co-operation with the 
food administration, are epitomized as 
follows: 

Beet cattle—Federal reserve banks 
to discount live stock paper for 12- 
month period; special freight rates 
on live stock to permit movement 
from drouth areas to feeding terri- 
tory and return; daily market infor- 
mation by wire; push elimination of 
eattle tick in the south; encourage- 
ment of baby beef clubs as carried on 
by boys. 

Dairy—-Campaign of 
make plain true food 
to inform publie why 


education to 
values of milk 
industry should 


be encouraged and supported; pur- 
chases of dairy products by govern- 
mental agencies at prices fully ade- 
quate to cover cost of production; 


encourage scientificmethods of feeding 
ind selection of high producing cows; 
recognizing necessities of disposing of 
many veal calves for meat purposes; 
in the redistribution of dairy stock 
encourage the work of county agents. 

Sheep—Federal and state to extend 


work of education with reference to 
sheep raising and wool growing; re- 
distribution to tarms from western 
ranges of old ewes; national legisla- 
tion to make possible that certain 
pubiic lands may be leased for graz- 


ing purposes under government regu- 
lations; federal legislation imposing a 
stiff tax upon all dogs and recom- 
mending protective state legislation; 
discourage practice of speculation in 


large quantities of lambs and wools; 
urges more ewes producing the 70- 
pound lamb, and that promising ewe 


lambs be saved from slaughter. 

swine—The increase in every prac- 
tical way of the output of hogs on 
farms: meanwhile conserve stocks of 
xrain 

Not Much Potash in Sight 

The potash situation shows mighty 
ittle improvement Practically no 
now imported. The total 


potash is 


mount produced in the United States 
vear wa under 8S,000 tons of 
otash containing less than 
1.00 tons of actual potash—includ- 
nv from natural salts or brines 304 
‘ from alunite and silicate roeks 
IN from kelp or seaweed T5566, 
wood ashes 412, from distillery 

isses waste ITS#5 tons This stuff 

t value at point of shipment of 
34242, 750 This list is exclusive of 
he potash vailable in ordinary 
wood i shes, concentrated feeds, 
tobacco, stems, et From all 


the above named sources more potash 
is being produced this year than last, 
the total supply is infinitestimal 
compared to the demand, Possibly 


but 


considerable potash may yet be ob- 
tained from cement-mill and blast 
furnace flue dust. 

lloyt S. Gale, the United States 


geological survey’s authority on this 
subject, “the real hope for a so- 
lution of the problem lies in the pos- 
sibility of discovering, in association 
with some of the very expensive and 
little known domestic deposits of com- 
mon salt, rock salt, dolomite and 
sypsum, a supply of potash that may 
compete with foreign sources on 
equal terms.” His latest advices are 
by no means hopeful. Still last year’s 
production was 10 times the produc- 
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tion of the previous year, although it 
was less than 5% normal consump- 
tion. 


Pushing the Great War 

The world’s expenses for the war to 
October 1 will be about 100 billions 
of dollars. The United States pro- 
poses to nd in its first year of the 
war over billions, including loans 
to the Allies, which may be paid back. 
Chairman Fitzgerald of the House 
committee of appropriations at Wash- 
ington estimates the government's 
revenue for the current fiscal year at 
1067 millions, bond issues 11,539 
millions, balance to raise 2600 mil- 
lions. He predicts still further new 
taxation to meet this deficit. The new 
taxes may take up to 930% of war 
profits, and 60% of all personal in- 
comes over a reasonable amount. 
Farmers and the public back up Mr 
Fitzgerald's plea for strictest economy 
compatible with efficient prosecution 
of the war. 





France has learned the mistake of 
keeping back from its own people 
when its man power and food supplies 
are low. It has found that the best 
plan is to tell the truth, which is that 
France faces a critical shortage of 
food, live stock and farm machinery. 
All these things must be liberally sup- 
plied from United States. Already 
many of our farmers are contributing 
to the American Red Cross at Wash- 
ington, D C, the produce of one acre 
more or less, as an overseas acre fund 
to help their suffering brother farm- 
ers in France. 





The postmaster-general advocates 
the wide use of motor trucks in the 
distribution of food products. He 
wants to cash in on the millions of 
dollars spent on good roads in recent 
years. He points to the large num- 
bers of productive truck districts near 
to the cities, saying these could be 
reached by the contemplated motor 
routes; these to carry and deliver 
food in the large cities at a reason- 
able cost to consumer. 





Copper is to be 3 cents lower 
through agreement between the fed- 
eral government and the producers, 
the price fixed at 23% cents a pound. 
Recently it sold away above 30 cents. 
A few years ago it sold under 15 cents. 
The lower price will be welcome-news 
to manufacturers, as the red metal 
largely into the construction 
of farm machinery, implements, tele- 
phone wires, etc. The government is 
now working on steel prices. This is 
directly in line with what American 
Agriculturist has been working for, a 
substantial decline in these metals. 





Dining cars on the railroads have 
cut ont beet from their bills of fare 
on Tuesdsys for the duration of the 
war. The Baltimore and Ohio, one 
of the first to adopt the recommenda- 
tion, displays on tables in its dining 
cars, this notice: “Eat plenty, eat 
wisely but without waste. Food will 
decide the war, save the wheat, save 


the meat, save the fats, save the 
sugar, save the fuel—for your sol- 
diers at the front need them all.” 


Some of the railroads go even further 
and are serving only one-half to two- 
thirds of regular portions of food. 





Under government control are the 
businesses of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing foods, fuel and _ fertilizer, 
also the ingredients, tools, utensils 
implements, machinery and equip- 
ment required for their production. 
People in these lines have to secure a 
federal license to do business. Such 
license may be revoked ‘if the licensee 
makes a profit or engages in a prac- 
tice which is “unjust or unreasonable 
or discriminatory, unfair or wasteful.” 
The president has power to decide. 
He also has full power to purchars, 
store and sell five articles—wheat, 
flour. meal. beans and potatoes 


Ocean-going ships of small side are 


now being built of reinforced con- 
crete. The first one of these, 200 tons, 
was recently launched in Norway. 


Vessels of 50O and 100 tons are to be 


begun shortly: only three to. six 
weeks from start to launching. The 
original frame for pouring can be 


used for subsequent ships of the same 


size 


More than $2 p bu may be paid by 
the government for the wheat crop of 
‘18S. Tt should be distinctly under- 
stood that the federal food law of 
Aug ‘17 guaranteed $2 as a minimum 
for the "18 crop, basis No 1 northern 
spring wheat at the principal in- 
terior primary markets. The presi- 
dent, however, is given authority to 
fix a higher minimum price if he finds 
this justified by the emergency. To 
protect the minimum price guar- 
anteed by the government, the pres- 
ident is authorized, if he regards it 
necessary, to levy an import duty on 
wheat in such an amount as may be 
necessary to preserve the guaranteed 
price. He is also authorized, if neces- 
sary, to protect the guaranteed price, 
to purchase, hold and store wheat. 
These provisos pertain to next vear’s 


a 
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Canned Goods Prices Fixed 

Prices have been fixed whic), the 
government proposes to pay {fo 
canned vegetables for use of army and 
navy. The prices named are consig. 
ered by the federal trade COM mission 


as fair and just and will proba 
have their bearing upon prices jy 
trade generally. € prices named 


for beans are p doz can f o b fac. 
tory, No 2 tins, 19 oz net content; 
fancy whole or cut stringless $1. 

doz, extra standard wax beans 1. 
The prices on canned peas, size No 3 
are 1.25@1.45. 

In canned corn Evergreen, Country 
Gentleman and Crosby are priced 
$1.25@1.30 p doz for No 2 tins of %» 
oz net content. The price of tomatoes 
has not yet been fixed, but canners ary 
assured by the government a reg. 
sonable profit. Tentative prices, hoy. 
ever, subject to a revision by Oct 1, 
are 1.45 p doz net f o b factory for 
No 3 tins. These prices apply to to. 
matoes shipped after Sept 15, 





Soldiers’ — A homesteader’s 
service in United States army, navy or 
marine corps is equivalent to reg. 
dence upon his claim. The act og 
June 16, 1898, also provides that his 
entry is protected during such servicg, 
Section 2300, revised statutes, provide 
that a person who has served not le 
than 14 days in army or navy during 
the existence of an actual war 
make homestead entry, though he has 
not reached the age of 21. 

Every Farmer should carry to its 
yearling form every heifer calif of 
both dairy and beef breeds and every 
ewe lamb that promises to have an 
economic value.—f[Food Administra. 
tion. 











Lime Spreader ia worth 
times more than lime spread 
pesly tsp prvten chest and’ not tn 
evenly 
ehunks. Pu fit where the crop can os & 
xa out. —— feree feed. . nothing te 
lime acre. foot 
Sesto teens time and labor by A. te _ 
Don’t buy a Drill, Cultivater, Harrow, Lime” Spreader, 
Potato on any othes piece of Farm Machinery before 
writing for our special . State whet machine yee 
want and give your dealer’s name. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD COMPANY 
1500 Sixth Ave., York, Penna. 


GetCash 


$ 
3<out of your 


OLD' BAGS 











You'll be surprised how 
pay you for old te or . 
. Don’t let fe around and 
rot wi you ean turn them into money. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT . 
and we mail check as soon as shipment is 
received. Take of present high 
coe ge pes Sumter bere 
*. ere 
pa world. References — Citizens Bank ot 
alo, Dun or Bradstreet. 
tROQUOTS BAG CO. 
897 Howard St. Guftale, N.Y 


WELL "vavs® WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write fer Circalar 
WILLIAMS BROS.. 436 W. State St.. Ithaca, ¥. ¥. 
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We have a permanent position now ope, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age ‘0 
travel through the country districts and sel! 
AMFRICAN AGRICULTURIST to he farmers. 
The position pays a good salary —many of 
our salesmen are now earning from 81200 
to $2500 a year. 

Selling 


= It is easy work and very pleasant S 
experience is not necessary. although * 
is highly desirable. 


Preference will be given to a man owning & 
or having the use of a horse and Sugsy 
or automobile. 


There is no advance money required. Outs 
is a straightforward selling proposition. 
and if you think you have the ability ‘0 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 


Write quickly—new — T op a y — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


—— , 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Altitude in Feed Prices 


Whatever may eventuate once the 
al big bulk of cereal crops begins 
o move in earnest, certainly the price 
level of dairy feeds continues notably 
nigh. This is a matter of keenest im- 
portance at this, the beginning of the 
autumn and winter season in dairy- 
ing. It matters little whether the 
dairy farmer lives near the base or 
largest grain production or in 
the congested districts adjacent 
to eastern centers of population, 
he is dependent upon purchase 
by-products of the gristmill, also 
corn, oats and mixed feeds. The price 
comparison in accompanying table is 
therefore of unusual interest: 
CURRENT FEED PBICES AT NINE POINTS 

{Compared with one year ago.) 


-—Bran— —Middli — Corn meal—, 
1917 1916 1917 1917 +1916 
$80.06 $41.20 

97.00 30.25 
82.00 33,50 


88.00 41.00 





- 43.40 
85.00 38.00 

The feed markets scored substan- 
tial declines from the high levels of a 
few weeks ago when corn, for ex- 
ample, was pushed up, partly through 
speculative reasons. But values in 
late September again showed an up- 
ward tendency, although with an un- 
derlying, unsettled feeling. As will 
be noted by American Agriculturist’s 
table of prices, bran is $8 to $10 a 
ton higher than a year ago, and mid- 
dings $10 to $12 higher. Getting into 
coarse corn meal the advance over a 
year ago is sensational, being much 
more than doubled. Oats prices are 
not far from a year ago. Under the 
stimulus of urgent demand for flour, 
the gristmills are busy and the output 
of bran, middlings, shorts, etc, shows 
a tendency to increase: yet all seems 
to be wanted upon offer. 

Reasons for Present High Level 

First of all is the insatiable world 
war demand. Not only is private cap- 
ital interested in the rapid movement 
from mill to consumptive market but 
the federal government has under- 
taken substantial aid to the allies in 
providing feedstuffs for the millions 
of dairy and meat animals in Burope, 
as well as wheat and flour. Mean- 
while the wheat crop, as every read- 
er knows, is far short of a bumper 
even though better than a year ago. 
This, perchance, means a _ restricted 
output of mill by-products at best. 
The prospective fax crop is less than 
a full one; linseed meal in urgent de- 
mand. The available offerings of cot- 
tonseed mea! are dependent upon the 
volume of the crop. This is only 
moderate at best, and were ocean ship- 
ping untrammeled, the foreign de- 
mand would be large enough to ab- 
absorb a very large proportion of any 
Possible output of cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed cake. 

The production of milk, aside from 

these elemental conditions, must face 
a scarcity of farm help at the high- 
*st wage scale On record. In fact, 
Mm many dairy sections it is difficult 
to secure sufficient help at any price. 
Just how much damage to corn by 
WMtimely September frosts in northern 
dairy states and from the Dakotas 
to New England remains to be seen. 
The third week in September found 
large quantities of corn going into the 
Silo—vet this left wide areas of 
frosted corn with feeding value dam- 
aged. 
Modifying Conditions Worth Noting 
_ While it is true the wheat yield 
iS tar short of the billion bush- 
els hoped for this fall and actually at- 
tained two years ago, it is still some 
80 millions better than last year. Fur- 
thermore, getting away from wheat, 
he feed grains show record-breaking 
totals, 

Corn promises to substantially ex- 
ceed the hitherto bumper yield of 
1915, while the oats crop is far and 
awoy ahead, Jt is 1650 millions of 


‘38.50 29.50 


Live Stock and Poultry 
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bushels greater than anything ever 
produced. Rye and barley both make 
big totals. Taking the aggregate of 
the five cereals they make a _ total 
1200 million bushels more than last 
year and very much the same as the 
bumper crops of two years ago when 
wheat made such a splendid showing. 
The hay crop is smaller than last 
year’s liberal total and the price very 
much higher. 

Sight must not be lost, however, of 
certain basic conditions which may 
serve to temper further advance in 
the price of feeds. Study the little 
table showing round millions of bush- 
els of cereal crops of the past four 
years; those of 1917 still subject to 
possible modification. 

CROPS SUPPLYING FEED 
{In round millions of bushels.] 


*1917 1916 1915 1914 

Wheat - . 687 603 998 9038 
Corn . .--3,800 2,648 3,123 2,754 
Oats ..-1,660 1,157 1,607 1,114 
I gd cone anim ee 3 44 44 
Barley . oo oe 176 254 192 
Total grains 5.794 4,627 5.926 5,007 


*Pstimated, and subject to later re- 


vision. 
As to corn, while the northern 
frosts caused damage, it is not ex- 


pected this fact will materially affect 
the grand total. Old corn, the residue 
of the 191) harvests, is selling at very 
high prices. But so good are the 
prospects for 1917 that dealers and 
speculators are willing to make large 
contracts to deliver new corn crop, 
say in Nevember and December, at 
prices about $1 below this level. Show- 
ing the conservation of speculative 
buyers, December corn prices declined 
a sharp 7 cents per bushel in the 
space of three days of genial sunshine, 
even though followed by some re- 
covery. 

Finaily, and this very remote, 
should war suddenly cease, sharp de- 
clines in commodity prices every- 
where might be anticipated. 


Fattening the National Bird 

{From Page 1.] 
had free range. They fret and lose 
their appetite in a few days. The fat- 
test turkeys [ ever raised were six 
bronzed birds that [ once matured 
upon a small lot inclosed with wire 
netting and fed upon table scraps 
and wheat. 

Wet Mash Produces Big Gains 

My method of fattening turkeys 
brings them along so fast that there 
is no stage of their growth in which 
they are in poor flesh, writes Mrs G. 
B. Bennett of Providence county, R If. 
{ increase the feed as they grow so 
that their development is continuous. 
They are given soft feed from the 
start and sour milk curds are always 
before them. Three times a day the 
following mash is given to them: 
Scalded hominy chop and beef scrap, 
bran and chopped greens moistened 
with sour milk. Early in September 
the proportion of scrap and hominy 
chop is increased and a little cracked 
corn is thrown to them at night. 

As we begin to get corn for the 
cows the turkeys follow the cutters 
and eat the soft corn from the cobs. 
This is sweet corn. As soon as the 
field corn is ripe enough to shell, we 
feed it to them, beginning with a feed 
at night and increasing to two feeds 
a day, occasionally alternating with 
oats for variety. 

A wet feed is always given the first 
thing in the morning and sometimes 
oftener if they are tired of corn. They 
always have the sour milk, however, 
We never confine our birds for fat- 
tening. As they are raised on free 
range, they go off their feed when 
confined. Last year all of our earliest 
hatches were sold in September, but 
we killed turkeys at Thanksgiving 
that dressed with the feathers off and 
when drawn, at about 23 pounds. The 
birds were g@aining a pound a week 
last September. We raise White 
Holland turkeys exclusively. They 





bring 45 cents a pound dressed, at the 
the door. They must justif) the cost, 
for we have never been able to supply 
the demand. 

To make up the mash we take four 
parts by quantity of hominy chop to 
one part of beef scrap. This is scald- 
ed with boiling water until it becomes 
a stiff dough. Then it is thinned out 
with sour milk, if available, or with 
water. This will take about three 
parts by weight. Then bran is added 
until the mash is light; that is, so it 
will not be heavy or sloppy. It takes 
about five parts bran. A little grit is 
added. Shell is always placed before 
them. Our turkeys eat shell as soon 
as they are fed. 

The excessive dampness last year 
has caused so much mold among all 
of our runs and pastures that we 
have last 600 from aspergilis. I would 
be interested to hear from other 
growers who have experienced this 
disease and to know what luck they 
have had in eradicating it. The soil 
about here is heavy and does not 
drain rapidly. Doubtless on a well- 
drained slope with sandy soil there 
would not be so much trouble. 


Ten-Mile Zone in Milk Freights 
The following prices accerding to 
schedule of freight rates ordered by 
Interstate commerce commision to 
take effect October 1, next, are for 
milk per 100 pounds, testing 3% but- 
ter fat and classified when pasteurized 
as Grade B milk, pasteurized, as pro- 
vided by the regulations of the de- 
partment of health, New York city. 
For milk delivered to Grade A plants, 
a minimum of 1*cents per 100 pounds 
additional shall be paid. Four cents 
per 100 pounds added for each one- 
tenth increase in butter fat. 
FREIGHT RATE AND LEAGUE PRICES 
seague prices 





Freight rates Oct. Nov. 
: 10 qt 100 100 100 
Miles can ibs ibs lbs 
10 or under 18.2 $3.24 <a 
10 to...... 20 ° 19.4 3.28 3. 
20 to. 30 AA 22 3. 
30 to. 40 1. 2 3.4) 
40 to. 0 2 19 i 
50 to.. 60 . 18 3. 
60 to. 70 4. 17 7 
Tee WR wxwen x0 fi. 4.17 y 
80 to.. 40 . 3.16 3. 
;, ae 100 f 3.15 3. 
100 to.. 110 28.3 3.14 3. 
110 to.. 120 29. 3.18 of 
120 to.. 130 29.$ 3.12 3.3 
180 to. 140 30. 3.11 3.88 
140 to.. 150 31.5 11 3.3! 
150 to.. 160 32.2 3.10 3. 
aa 170 32. 3.09 3.3% 
170 to.. 180 33.6 3.09 ; 
0 @...... 18 34.3 3.08 3.3 
190 to.... 00 35.0 3.07 3. 
200 to......210 35.7 4.07 3.2 
210 t......288 36.4 3.06 3.3 
220 to 230 37.0 3.05 3.28 
380 to......240 37.6 3.05 3.3 
240 to... 250 38.2 3.04 x 
250 to.. 260 38.8 3.08 3 
260 to. 270 39.3 3.03 53 
270 to......280 39.9 3.02 3.2 
280 to. 290 40.6 3.02 sf 
290 to. 300 41.1 3.01 3.3 
300 to...... 310 41.7 3.01 3. 
310 to.. 320 42.3 3.00 3, 
320 to..... 330 42.9 2.99 3. 
330 to..... 340 43.5 2.99 3.2 
|) eee 350 44.1 2.98 8 
350 to..... 360 44.5 2.98 3. 
360 to 870 45.0 2.9% 3.3 
370 to......380 455 2.97 3.21 
380 to......390 46.0 2.96 3.20 
390 to... 400 46.5 2.96 3.20 
400 to......410 47.1 2.95 3.19 
410 to......420 47.6 2.95 19 
420 to......430 18.0 2.94 3.18 
430 t..... 440 48.5 2.94 3.18 
440 to......450 49.0 2.93 3.17 
450 to......460 49.5 2.93 3.17 
160 to.. i770 49.9 2.92 3.16 
470 to......480 50.4 2.92 3.16 
480 to......490 50.9 2.91 3.15 
499 to. 500 91.3 2.91 3.15 
500 to 310 1.8 2.90 3.14 
510 to 20 52.3 2.90 3.14 
520 to 530 52.8 2.89 8.13 
530 to. 540 53.2 2.89 3.13 
540 to......550 45.7 53.7 2.89 3.18 
550 to......560 16.0 54.0 2.88 3.12 
eee 570 46.4 54.5 2.88 3.12 
570 to......580 46.8 55.0 2.87 3.11 
580 to......590 47.1 55.8 2.87 8.11 
590 to......600 47.5 55.8 2.86 3.10 
600 to......610 47.9 56.8 2.86 3.10 
Cie Be. os:- 620 48.2 56.6 2.86 8.10 
620 to......630 48.5 57.0 2.85 8.09 
Paralysis of Sow 
A sow that pigged recently became 


lame. She got so she couldn’t get up. 
First the hind legs, then all four legs 
were affected. We were feédin two 
quarts wheat middlings three times a 
dav, also some calf meal with the mid- 
dlings. She eats well but cannot walk. 
(Cc. G. M 

Probably the method of feeding 
had much to do with the paralysis of 
the sow. If milk had been mixed 
with the middlings the trouble would 
probably have been avoided. A little 
green food will be of value. Fix up a 
ration of equal parts by weight of bran, 
wheat middlings, ground oats and a 
fifth by weight of linseed meal. If 
in good flesh feed rather slightly, and 
have the food rather sloppy. Give 
her 10 drops of fluid extract of nux 
vomica in a little slop three times 
daily; if a large sow increase this 
ese one drop each day until 15 drops 
are given three times daily. 
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If 


you never 
tasted 
Grape-Nuts 
FOOD 
you have 
missed 
one of the 
good things 
in life 
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RAW FURS 


Our prices are always the highest the market 
affords, Liberal grading and prompt remite 
tance guaranteed. Send for Fur Price List. 

















Our hide department quotes highest market 
prices for beef hides, horse hides, calf skins, 
etc. Send for Hide Quoiations, . 


David Blustein & Bro. 
178 BA ey sce me eee Ce 



















$10,000.00 


Portable S a W 


is easy to operate. 

Only $0.90 saw made to 

which ripping teble can 

be added. Guaranteed 

iyear. Money refunded 

'e if not satisfactory. 
“* Send for catalog. 


Hertzler & Zook Co. 
‘ Box 6. Belleville, Pa. } 
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OTTAWA KERO 


test design. Durab! 
Massive. Bui t todo hard, heavy work~to give lasting 
service. Uses Cheapest Fuel. Pulls 26 to 60% more 


H-P. than rated. FS 
the’ trial. y te 
to 2 H-P. 
e 
fr S gets it. ate 
OTTAWA MFG. co. FeO OK | 
1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans. A) 
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Are You Looking 


For Halj Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ?” 

For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing all colors 
faithfully ? 

For Zinc Etchings, one or 


more colors ? 





For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers. advertisements. fashions, 
machinery. 


Our Engravings Embody 
Quality. Service. Price 
Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 
Phelps Publishing Company 
Myrick Building. Springfield, Mass. 
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= Plow Handle and Dairy Talks 
= 
-Tuunnnneesvagnnnnnnuevvavennnvunyqevvgznannevnuynnyannnguaviat MMM 
. ° failed entirely or has not been a 
ikke « -p ~ 5 
Milk and Milk Prices marked success, and it is a question 
How much more is being paid for if it had succeeded whether the lossgs 
market milk and will be paid in the to grange fundamentals would not 
near future than would have been have been greater than the gain to 
paid if the dairymen’s league had _ business. 
not been or- The league can deal in cold-blooded 
inized may be business and get results and have 
ot l value nothing otherwise to loose thereby. | 
than the effect It proposes now to enter a new field 


upon stabilizing 


prices, which is 
now in hat 
mony with the 
present object 
of the federal 
rovernment It 





+) ¢ 
i 


is no secret 





more money 
was paid last 
Winter to non 
members than 
to, league mem- 
! when the shortage became 
seriou I was through no 
fault of leu ic ollicials, but was the 
logical result of a constantly chang- 
ing basis of values 
Che ame thing may bappen again 
this winter even if SS should be agreed 
upon a 4 e price, and again the 
leaguc ould not be criticized Phe 
price tixing plan when ipply nd de- 
mand are considered is rund ind 
each and every time a price is agreed 
upon and maintained helps to assure 
the producer of certain income, if 
he do his purt and ha something 
to sell Those of who are produc- 
ins certified milk, and do not come 
within the workings of the le ue, do 
after all feel the good effect of a fixed 
price for the entire year even though 
our protits just now are small 
It would no doubt be impracticable 
and unworkable to attempt to tix the 


milk at a common 


year, 


price of market 
price for the entire 


Month to Month Basis 


Producers hi complained because 
the league did not x price from 
month to month and in so doing the 
price would better tit into a ftluctuat- 
ing market, hie wisdom of their 
plan is being justitied by the action 
of the government to tix prices for the 
entire year 

Of course those ire radical war 
measures and » one can safely guess 
how much will remain when gain 
come the days of peace, and individ- 


vals claim some of their former right: 


and privileges 


If w think in terms of the past 
then valus should change often; if in 
terms of the future and a more per- 
manent agriculture then prices for 
milk hould be less variable, until a 
common price for vear has been 
fixed If we set apart from six weeks 
to two months when pastures are at 
their best, and production cost lowest, 
then the balance of the year will have 
not farm from a common production 
cost. If we are to base prices on cost 
of production, and that must be the 
tinal issue i the dairy business } to 
live, then the aim of our pric¢ xing 
committees should be of pproach 

raduatlly common price for the en- 
rane 
Stick to the Organization 
Fron h roadest stundpoint nd 
t Lu u ¢ we It ire ot ‘ iit 
in the vital interests ut ts on- 
tre producers n ] 
bei nd it, ever pr l 
n¢ uture \ ‘ e not 
€: ] 1 [ 
ke ec is now a powerft rganization 
n \ t hip 
in rm air Phe le S engas 
in: aclass of w ince 
u t \ I \ hout 
ii in +] Te t 1 ’ l 
i yns he life-b d of he ns 
t he ould n lon 
\ 
. € ke i é from he be- 
: 1 l ht ) e on these well- 
} ' ness oblems of tl rm, 
auch t s her 





ee 


ell | 


nd deliver cow 


ind no doubt success will follow. My 
regret now, as it always has 
been, is the increased competition 
with established business and the 
losses incident to the readjustment in 
each locality which the community 
must pay. 

New buildings and equipment are 
xpensive and must be paid for out 

farm earnings which would seem 


to justify the 


ealers should either become a work- 


ings part of the 
them. 


The most important move made by 


the league was to open headquarters 
nm New York. There are two sides to 
the milk business—production and 
listribution. 
Have Learned Distribution 

The officials knew the production 
ide before they went to New York. 
Now they know better the problems 
of the distributers and can act more 


judiciously than 


paratively ignorant of the ins and 
outs and real troubles of handling 
milk in New York 

My own opinion is now and has 
been since I have studied the selling 
end of the milk business that the 
enormous advance in price to the con- 
sumer over the ifirst cost to the pro- 
ducer has been due to the system of 
handling rather than to extravagant 
profits. A knowledge of both sides of 


a question is 


The league 
frame of mind 
tions with an 
never 


City Milk Market 


Believing that 
eeking to 


xe of milk so as to provide an ex- 
ise for higher prices to consumers, 
otlicials of the dairymen’s league pro- 
pose a city milk market. The aims 
of the milk trust can then be de- 
ted. R. D. Cooper, president of 


he dairymen’s 


“The dealers are now seeking to re- 
duce the supply of milk coming into the 
city They would like to have consump- 
tion temporarily much less, as their in- 

reased protits per quart would more 
than make up for the loss of business. 
They are preparing to close some of 
their receiving stations in the country. 


“his will leave 
ocalities without 
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important 
ment is to be fi 
is ina 


unprejudiced mind as 
before.—[H. E 


create an 


itement as follows 
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feeds to its members, 


position that local 


league or sell out to 


they could when coni- 


if the settle- 
iir to all concerned. 
position and 
to study these ques- 


Cook. 


milk distributers are 
artificial short- 


league, has issued a 


the farmers in such 
facilities for shipping 








their milk, forcing them to sell their 
cows for beef Such decreased supply of 
nilk will again be used by the dealers 
for an excuse to increase the price to 
msumers in the city 
“We urge the state and federal | 
uthorities to seize all receiving stations | 
l that the milk trust closes | 
is to operate them We can | 
ers a fair rent for such 
plunts, and by operating them can de- 
r our milk in the city at a less price 
han th public is now paying The 
e we have named to the dealers for 
keotob ind November barely covers our 
t < production We challenge any- 
to dispute the 1ccuracy of this* 
The dealers refuse to disclose their 
> Dor help the nilk trust by 
ne less Kk Help the farmer by 
g more Milk at present prices is 
he cheapest f fat food if the city | 
vill co-operate with us in establishing 
public milk market in the city, we can | 
wether defeat the trust and supply | 
ilk to the people of u city at a rea- | 
mnable price 
The dealers contend that they are 
etting more milk than they can sell 
nd are using larger amounts for by- 
products Consumers know one of 
these, buttermilk, for which they are 
paying 10 cents a quart to dealers, 
which is almost twice that which the 
{To Page 12.j j 








Feed That Puts The 
Cow In Currency 


Y 


‘OU see the mon 


than anything e 
isn’t there you soon know it. 
for the milk they give and the money 


in your cows quicker 


se. And if the money 


You > cows 
at milk 


gives you—not for their loo 


Eve 
you put o 


day that ycu feed valuable grain to your cows 
an opportunity to make o_, teem 


that you can never get using corn and oats as 


International 
Special Dairy Feed 


one to two quarts per day. 


profitable by feeding 


> 
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ANA 
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costs less than grain and produces more milk. It is a scientific blending of grain 
products, cottonseed meal and molasses that will i ach 8 production 


increase e. cow’ 


Sell your grain at a profit and make your cows healthier and more 
em this low-priced, stimulating food. 


Right Now Is the Time 
to Order Your Supply 


So 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


Minneapolis , 


Minn. 
Pfills At Minneapolis and Mermp 


his 


UM@E@q€C@@ ME 






ADDRESS 
DEPT. GE-31 





SHARPLES sccanstors 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a 
rice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. 
Bon't put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 
here. for our limited stock is going fast. 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS!I! : 

Order direct from this advertisement or write today 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 
trated catalog, easy terms, ys’ trial plan, the double 
and our big reduced price offers, Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware 
houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. Pr: 
are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 





—9 No.9 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
35th and tron Ste. ° . CHICAGO 






CREAM 



















tee 


Prices 





and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your ator. 
Order No. les ibs. per Our Price 
GE— No. 2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 * $32.75 
GE-—30 No.3 400 Ibs. 65.00 * 40: 
GE—40 No.4 500 lbs. 75.00 *® 45.00 @ 
GE-60 No.6 700 lbs. 90.00 %® 52.50 @ 
900 Ibs. 110.00 * 70.00 @ 
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mand is strong and sure to continue. 


Feed your pigs 


at seven months of age. 
fed him Reichard’s Digester Tankage. 


HOGS ADVANCE 
250 PER CENT 


Buyers at Chicago are paying as high 
as 20¢ per pound for live hogs, the highest 
price in history. Compared with two years 
ago, this is an advance of 250%. The de- 


opportunity of a lifetime to secure big returns. 


Reichard’s Digester Tankage 


and watch "em grow into dollars, This superior brand of tankage supplies the necessary mus- 
cle and bone-building materials lacking in all grain feeds. It insures health, perfect digestion. 
quick and even development and makes big profits sure. Y i 

The sensational Berkshire boar shown above— Majestic Mammoth 229500—weighed 407 Ibs. 
He was bred by Mr. C. H. Carter, West Chester, Pa., who regularly 


Write for samples of tankage, prices and interesting booklet, FREE. 
ROBERT A. REICHARD 


‘17 W. Lawrence St., Allentown, Pa. 
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You can’t afford to do without tt 

















ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U C 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
us@, $2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book § M Free 


W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Tempie St, Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW YORK 
New York Crop Promise 


ALVAH H. PULVER, NEW YORK 

The New York state fruit growers’ 
association finds the average promise 
for winter apples to date for New York 
is 24% against 48% last year at this 
time. The counties of Wayne, Mon- 
roe, Orleans and Niagara, which grow 
more than 50% of the apple crop of 


the state, show an average of 15%; 
Genesee, Livingston and Wyoming 


8%: counties bordering on the Hudson 
river average 52%. The best cared for 
orchards in Ontario, Seneca and Yates 
have a moderate crop of winter ap- 
ples, the counties of Oswego, Wayne, 
Monroe, Orleans and Niagara promise 
only 10% of a crop. 

Pears average 61% against 37% last 
year. Peaches will be 99% against 
45% in 1916. This is explained by a 
full crop in the Hudson valley, while 
last year peaches failed in the valley. 
Western New York has probably 2 
cars more than last year. Grapes are 
reported as 85% against 60%. They are 
very late and need warm weather. 

Acreage of cabbages, beans and po- 
tatoes is greatly increased over last 
year, but potatoes are reported as 
blighting and rotting in some sections. 
Beans are estimated to yield not over 
10 bushels per acre for the entire 
state, while the counties which grow 
the largest acreages of beans, Wyo- 
ming, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans, 
Monroe, Wayne and Ontario, report an 
estimate yield of less than seven 
bushels. There are many hundred 
acres in Orleans and Niagara counties 
which will never ripen a bean, and 
reports indicate that many fields are 
being fitted for wheat. 


Per Cent Promise by Counties 


The crop percentage by counties, 
based om an average yield, is as fol- 
lows: 

Albany—Fall apples 48, winter ap- 
ples 42, pears 40, peaches 90, plums 
‘7, quinces 50, grapes 100, cabbages 
205, beans 150, potatoes 100, yield 
beans per acre 10 bus. 

Allegany—Fall apples 20, winter 10, 
pears 50, plums SO, cabbages 
beans 200, potatoes 125, beans 20 bus. 

Cayuga—Fall apples 60, winter 30, 
pears 100, peaches 115, potatoes 90. 

Chautauqua—Fall apples 10, winter 
15, pears 65, peaches 3, plums 4, 
quinces 60, grapes 92, cabbages 100, 
beans 90, potatoes 95, beans 20 bus. 

Clinton—Fall apples 20, winter 10, 
beans 150, potatoes 125, beans 8 bus. 

Columbia—Fall apples 30, winter 
47, pears 47, peaches 54, plums 66, 
quinces 100, grapes 92, cabbages 100, 
beans 100, potatoes 105, beans 11 bus. 

Dutchess—Fall apples 57, winter 53, 
pears 44, peaches 130, plums _ 60, 
quinces 63; grapes 88, cabbages 187, 
beans 250, potatoes 148, beans 8 bus. 

Essex—Fall apples 25, winter 25, 
beans 200, potatoes 250, beans 5 bus. 

Genesee—Fall apples 9, winter 4 
pears 81, peaches 90, plums 70, 
quineces 47, grapes 95, cabbages 85, 
beans 86, potatoes 108, beans 7 bus. 

Greene—Fall apples 76, winter 66, 
pears 50, peaches 75, plums , 
grapes 100, cabbages 100, beans 112, 
potatoes 125, beans 10 bus. 

Jefferson—Fall apples 50, winter 25, 
cabbages 100, beans 50, potatoes 100. 

Livingston—Fall apples 10, winter 
10, pears 75, peaches 110, plums 100, 
beans 15, potatoes 100, beans 6 bus. 

Monroe—Fall apples 40, winter 13, 
pears 70, peaches 104, plums 8&2, 
quinces 62, grapes S80, cabbages 79, 
beans 54, potatoes 96, beans 4 bus. 

Niagara—Fall apples 58, winter 13, 
pears 58, peaches 113, plums 76, 
juinces 58, grapes 110, cabbages 47, 
beans 10, potatoes 75, beans 6 bus. 

Oneida—Fall apples 10, winter 10, 
cabbages 75, beans 100, potatoes 100. 

Onondaga—Fall apples 44, winter 
24, pears 75, peaches 110, plums 60, 
srapes 83, beans 150, cabbages 150, 
potatoes 125, beans 15 bus. 

Ontario—Fall apples 34, 
pears 62, peaches 78, plums 50, 
quinces 75, grapes 100, cabbages 93, 
beans 92, potatoes 108, beans 11 bus. 

Orange—Fall apples 51, winter 54, 
pears 47, peaches 70, plums 30, grapes 
100, cabbages 100, beans 70, - pota- 
toes 80. 

Orleans—Fall apples 41, winter 16, 
pears 66, peaches 99, plums 66, 
quinces 54, grapes 92, cabbages 72, 
beans 56, potatoes 81, beans 4 bus. 

Oswego—Fall apples 17, winter 14, 
pears 93, peaches 87, plums 60, grapes 
1), cabbages 100, beans 130, potatoes 
103, beans 13 bus. 

__ Rensselaer—Fall apples 43, winter 
, pears 35, peaches 75, potatoes 50. 
__Rockland—Fall apples 35, winter 
”. Dears 50, peaches 90. 

, Schoharie—Fall apples 50, winter 
“, pears 40, cabbages 125, beans 140, 
potatoes 150, beans 20 bus. 

Schuyler—Fall apples 40, winter 40, 
pears 30, peaches 80, plums 40, grapes 
— beans 200, potatoes 150, beans § 
us, 

,. ompkins—Fall apples 25, winter 
, peaches , 

Ulster—Fall apples 60, winter 53, 
Pears 54, peaches 94, quinces SO, 
srapes 92, plums -87, cabbages 114, 
beans 190, potatoes 120, beans 10 bus. 

Washington—Fall apples 90, winter 


as 


winter 25, 


20, pears 100, beans 125, potatoes 120. 

Westchester—Fali apples 35, winter 
20, pears 3, peaches 
grapes 100, cabbages 105, beans 90, 
Potatoes 70. 

Wayne—Fall apples 43, winter 20, 
pears 75, plums 53, peaches 92, 
quinces 56, grapes 90, cabbages 100, 
beans 78, potatoes 100, beans 10 bus. 

Wyomir Fall apples 10, winter 
10, pears , peaches 14, quinces 5W, 
grapes 80, cabbages 100, beans 70, po- 
tatoes 100, beans 10 bus. 


Yates—Fall apples 33, winter 36, 
pears 70, peaches S82, plums 40, 
quinces 100, grapes 76, cabbages 100, 


beans 104, potatoes 116, beans 10 bus. 


New York Senators Indorsed 

Whereas, the following members of 
the senate of the state of New York, 
namely: 

Elon R. Brown, Jefferson 

James A, Emerson, Warren 

Morris S. Halliday, Tompkins 

William H. Hill, Broome 

N. Monroe Marshall, Franklin 

Charles D. Newton, Livingston 

Theodore Robinson,. Herkimer 

Henry M. Sage, Albany 

George A. Slater, Westchester 

James E. Towner, Dutchess 

John D, Stivers, Orange 

Charles W. Walton, Ulster 

John J, Boylan, Manhattan 

Salvatore A. Cotillo, Manhattan 

James A, Foley, Manhattan 

Bernard Downing, Manhattan 

Jacob Koenig, Manhattan 

Robert F, Wagner, Manhattan 

Daniel J. Carroll, Kings 

Thomas H. Cullen, Kings 

William J. Heffernan, Kings 

John J. Dunnigan, Bronx 

Samuel J. Ramsperger, Erie 
have stood by their constitutents in a 
time of great trial, having refused to 
confirm the appointment of George 
W. Perkins as president of the state 
food control board. 

Resolved, that we do extend our 
thanks and appreciation to these men 
for the stand they have taken, and 
that we do assure them, that in the 
maintenance of their present position 
they have our unqualified support. 

Resolved, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to each of the senators, 
and the press signed by, 

Western New York horticultural society 

New York state fruit growers’ associa- 
tion 

New York state vegetable growers’ as- 
sociation 

New York cold storage association 

Federation of.farm bureau associations 

Niagara farmers’ club 

Orleans county fruit growers’ associa- 
tion 

South Lima growers’ and shippers’ ex- 
change 

The Dairymen’s league 





Vegetable Growers—The N Y state 
vegetables growers’ assn is planning 
full representation at the 10th meet- 
ing of the national vegetable growers’ 
meeting, to be held Oct 10-13 at 
Springfield, Mass. A vegetable show, 
the first national one, will be held in 
Springfield at the time of the meeting. 
Not only will a regular speaking pro- 
gram be on the boards, but trips to 
nearby market gardens and important 
onion and tobacco fields in the Ct val- 
ley near the place of meeting. Paul 
Work of Ithaca, N Y, is secretary of 
the assn. 

Schenectady Co—The weather has 
been quite cold for a few days, and 
fall seems to be near. Eggs are sell- 
ing for 42c p doz, and butter for 40c 
p lb. The hay has not all been har- 
vested and oats are yielding from 18 
to 30 bus p acre. Cows bring $90 to 
$100 each. Not such a large crop of 
buckwheat has been reported as usual. 

Seneca Co—We are having fine 
weather for fall work. No frost yet. 
Corn and potatoes need a few more 
weeks to ripen. Some have threshed 
and sold wheat at a little over $2 p bu. 

Clinton Co — Farmers have their 
hay and grain crop secure. Potatoes 
are a big acreage, but not a bumper 


crop. Apples not more than 30% of 
a_crop. Eggs are 50c p doz, butter 
45c p Ib. 





OHIO 
To increase Food Production 


CLARENCE METTERS 
Fred C. Croxton, selected as food 
administrator for Ohio by Herbert 
Hoover, federal food administrator, 
announces the chief efforts of his de- 
partment will be made first to in- 
crease the production of foodstuffs in 
Ohio. Not only will the farmers be 
urged to plant more grains but alsu 
to raise more live stock. Special at- 
tention will be given to increasing: the 
number of dairy cows. The plan in- 
cludes assurances to the farmer that 
he will get a fair price for all he pro- 
duces, that price to be based upon 
the cost of production plus a fair 
profit, such as is allowed manufac- 
turers. Mr Croxton will aim to keep 
food products moving. Miss Edna N. 
White of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Ohio state university has 
been named one of Mr Croxton’s as- 
sistants; she will aid in getting the 
women of the state lined up in a cam- 
paign against waste of food. 
Sec N. E. Shaw of the state board 
of agriculture will secure a director 


. quinces 980,. 


of the bureau of markets, ordered 
established in connection with the 
work of the board by the last legisla- 
ture. It pays $2500 a year; the ex- 
penses of organizing the bureau will 
be met by appropriations from other 
funds. Mr Shaw is enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the bureau. 


Defiance Co—We are 


having very 
fair weather for this time of year. 
Farmers are getting a great deal of 


plowing done and threshers are stead- 
ily at work. Most of the grain turned 
out well. A number of new barns 
have been erected during the summer. 
The Defiance Co fair is planning for a 
big event at Hicksville Sept 18-21. 
Local market prices are: Wheat $2.05 
p bu, oats 55c, corn $2, rye $1.50, bar- 
ley 90c, hogs are $16 to $17 p 100 Ibs, 
cattle $6 to $9, chickens l16c bp Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Canceled Milk Orders—When milk 
dealers of Pottsville found that Berks 
Co dairymen had canceled their or- 
ders, unless a rate would be paid for 
milk which would have increased the 
retail price to 16c p qt, they arranged 
for adequate shipments of milk from 
Montgomery Co. 

Berks Co—The peach crop of Berks 
Co this year was 15% below normal. 
The crop amounted to 200,000 bskts, 
and the peaches averaged $1 p_ bskt. 
Some of the choicest breught $1.75. 

New Road Bids -- State Highway 
Commissioner O’Neil asked for new 
bids for the construction of 27 miles 
of roads, the first bids which ranged 
from $60,000 to $80,000 per mile, hav- 
ing been rejected because of being 
considered too high. 

Heavy Cabbage — Nathaniel D. 
Reber of Berks Co raised 3000 heads 
of cabbage, the heaviest of which 
weighed 12 lbs. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Nicholas Co—Recent rains have im- 
proved the corn and buckwheat. The 
buckwheat is short, but the damp, 
cool weather is favorable for filling. 
Pastures have improved. 

Many Silos Built — Another record 
in silo building has been made in W 
Va this fall. County agents have 
urged the building of silos especially 
this year and throughout the state the 
—-9 have responded as never be- 
ore. 





MARYLAND 


High Prices—Baltimore Co farmers 
are increasing their usual acreage of 
wheat. County Agent Hudson an- 
nounced a campaign to be launched 
the last of Sept against hog cholera. 
Eastern shore crops have paid so well 
this season that farmers are in better 
shape that ever before. Farms are in 
demand and prices are soaring. Po- 
tatoes, peaches and tomatoes were the 
paying crops. Packers are paying 
$1.50 p bu for tomatoes except where 
growers had contracted at 60c p bu. 
Md packers were notified by the gov- 
ernment that it will need 18% of the 
tomato pack or about 1,800,000 cs, 
price of $1.45 a case for No 38 and 
$1.30 for No 2. Potatoes are selling 
wholesale at $1.25 p bu, old hens 27c 
p lb, young chickens 30c, sugar corn 


30c p doz, eggs retail 50c p doz.— 
{E. O. Jean. 
NEW JERSEY 
Potato Work — During the past 


month the Mercer Co potato grower’s 
assn was organized, its purpose to 
establish better grading and market- 
ing. The assn has hired a manager 
and has already shipped a number of 
cars of graded potatoes, which have 
given entire satisfaction to the buyers, 
and convinced the growers that’ mem- 
bership in the assn pays. 


Tobacco Crop Very Short 


It isn’t any news that there is a 
remarkably short crop of cigar leaf 
tobacco in the United States. Grow- 
ers have realized this for months 
past, as acreage was slightly reduced 
in the aggregate. Add to this the 
continual reduction of stocks of cigar 
leaf in the hands of manufacturers 
and it is no wonder buyers through- 
out New England, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Wisconsin have been bid- 
ding record prices. New York's area 
is less this year than last and the crop 
acreage has not yielded as heavily. 
Pennsylvania increased its acreage 
this year, and has what is said to be 
one of the best crops in its history. 
Wisconsin had a larger acreage than 
a year ago, but late reports indicate 
the crop below last season. For the 
cigar leaf district at large it will be 
seen the acreage will barely approxi- 
mate the normal and the yield will be 
less. To the short crop add the de- 
creasing supplies on hand and the 
greatly increased demand for this type 
of tobacco and one can readily see 
what a strong position growers oc- 
cupy who have an uncontracted crop 
from 1917 fields, The manufac- 
ture and consumption of cigars 
is evidently at high water-mark. 


.* U 


During the fiscal year ‘17 tax 
was paid on 9217 millions of cigars 


manufacturer. This is a per capita 
consumption of 84. One year ago the 
output was 83387 millions. As to 


cigarets, vastly more than 30 billions 
were made, an increase over the pre 
ceding year of nearly 10 billions. As 
recently as 1913 output of cigarets 
was only 14 billions. 

Estimates place the frost damage to 
the tobacco crop in Lancaster county, 
Pa, as high as $1,000,000, Growers ex- 
pect to save a portion of the frost- 
bitten crop and offers have been made 
around 15 cents per pound therefor 
This damage has also strengthened 
the market on first-class goods, some 
growers demanding 30 cents a pound 
who had formerly looked for 2 
cents. Notwithstanding the frost 
damage it will still be a banner year 
for tobacco in Lancaster county, the 
crop value reaching above $7,000,000 

A remarkably strong demand for 
Philippine tobacco developed in th» 
United States the past year. Philip 
pine exports to this country were 
2,502,000 Ibs leaf as compared with 
1SS8,1083 lbs the preceding year. Philip- 
pine exports to other countries fell off 
somewhat. There was also a large in- 
crease in the shipment of cigars direct 
to the United States, there being 148,- 
000,000 as compared with 73,000,000 
for the year 1915-6. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, most dealers were 
holding off from signing milk con- 
tracts until it could be learned what 
opinion Mr Hoover might express re- 
garding the price of milk. The Bor- 
den company announced that it was 
making arrangements to close 20 re- 
ceiving stations owing to the reduced 
demand for milk and the impossibility 
of manufacturing the surplus profit- 
ably. It was stated that the Sheffield 
company was planning to close several 
also. 

The dairymen’s league rates for 
September are for Grade B (barn 
score 55) to the producer in the first 
league district are $2.55 p 100 Ibs for 
3% milk, 2.76 or 5.86c p qt for 3.6 
and 2.90 for 4%. 

The receipts of milk and cream it 





40-quart cans for the week ending 
Sept 21 were as follows: 

Railroad Milk Cream 
SN a ee ee 41,090 1,097 
Susquehanna ........«.<. 1,062 6 
. . - eee 11,290 1,265 
PN re 64,296 1,962 
I Se CIOMNE GAME) 2c cece 125,096 741 
err i ae 2,144 
Lehigh valley ......... 36,982 1,244 
oe a 3,295 4 
Pennsylvania .....cc.s- 11,210 160 
Other sources ......... 6,650 225 

ND Swe cAwnadcgnetia 336,803 11,148 





Country Produce Markets 


At Buffalo, N Y, best cmy butter 
sold at 45@46c p Ib, cheese 26@27c 
nearby white eggs 50@52c p doz, live 
fowls 25@27c p lb, nearby onions 
$1.75@2 p bu, nearby potatoes 1.50@ 
1.60, fey pears 2@2.50, green apples 
4@5.50 p bbl, marrow beans 9 p bu, 
other sorts 8, cauliflowers 2@2.50. 

At Columbus, O, fresh eggs sold at 
41c p doz, home-grown sweet corn 20c¢ 
p doz ears, peaches $2@5 p bu, ap- 


ples 1.50@1.75, potatoes 1.25@1.40 
onions 1.25@1.50, fresh killed fowls 
24@25c p lb, hay 15@16 p ton, live 


steers 10@11.50 p 100 Ibs, bran 37 p 
ton, middlings 53. 

At Albany, N Y, best cmy butter 
sold at 44%, @45c p lb, eggs 5O0@60c 
p doz, dressed fowls 28@27c p Ib, 
dressed chickens 24@30c, green beans 
$1@1.25 p bu, cabbage 2@38 p 100 
potatoes 1.40@1.60 p_ bu, apples 1.50 
@2 p bbl, hay 15@17 p ton. 


farmers’ Markets—No less than 2 
municipalities in N J have established 
farmers’ markets during this year. In 
most instances they have been patron 
ized beyond the expectations of those 
interested in organizing them. Par- 
ticular conditions surrounding the 
farmers in some sections have held 
back the supplies, but the buyers 
have demonstrated that the selling 
end of this type of a market is popu 
lar. A number of large growers who 
steadily maintained that vetail selling 
was not practical for them have found 





that it was. Where the produce is 
hauled to market retailing can be 
done. These farmers find that the ex 
tra time they spend selling in small 
quantities is the most profitable time 
in the year for them. 

Canners are making bitter com- 


plaint against some of the farmers of 
Maryland and Delaware, claiming the 
latter refused to honor their own con 
tracts. One big concern has brought 
suit against a prominent grower near 
Dover, Del, to compel him to live up 
to his contract. Compared with 
prices a year ago as low as 15 cents 
per basket for tomatoes, early con- 
tracts this season were 25 cents, then 
came the stiff demand for canned 
goods and some canneries pushed up 
their bid prices to 75 cents. The 
charge is made that farmers “fell” to 
the higher price irrespective of con- 
tracts. 
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City Milk Market 

i*rom Page 10.] 
nme deaiers pay the farmer 

quart of whole fresh milk. 
it is significant that the chamber 
of commerce of Boston, acting with 
the agricultural colleges and federal 
overnment agents, has ascertained 
the cost of milk in New England as 


for a 


being 6 cents at the barn door The 
leugue price, therefore, tor the New 
York city territory provides in most 


cases for meeting the cost of produc- 
tion even though little or no prolit 19 
obtained for 

Dealers also have sough oO 
the aid of the Wa food wad- 
ministration to bring its iron hund 
down upon producers und also the 
cost of milk at the 
he present the tood 
tated that it has no power to act on 


producers 
ecure 


shimgton 


farm end, Up to 


udministration hu 


he merits of price increuses. Hoover 
suggests thut the city or state tuke 
iction, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 

LATEST WHOLESALH PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARI GRADES WilTit COMPARISONS 

t ol om Wie mt to ——tdu 

Ss at . , l ‘ t 

: 1.52 ! arA 1% j 

Yo 6 ; 

on ~ x 

lA 1.05 s4 t ; 

lo 1S s4 

nneapolis 1.02 212 s . 
(‘orn murket is tuirly active ind 
eatly unsetiled Perhaps the out 

wing thing is the wide dilference 


wlween eld corn in carlots, his 
round $2.10 p bu and new crop 


1) delivers SocG@ 1 = discount ‘ 
(Chieago. Should 1 turn out that 
opt frost ire realiy i Lie 
ule he grand total, wt tiuy | row 
spread Following some ecent 
ibstuntial declines in corn under Che 
iluence of venial sunshine, there 
ere hair recoveries owin to rost 
rs Dec recently selling down t 
“hicage 1.14 p bu, since recovering 
omewhat with Maya i 
ount \ioderate qual! ‘ ” corn 
re pom woronka 1 t ul pv 
tion of pro Th igrerest vy de- 
mind ti i ina win I ] hone 
eed ot \ \ \ \ old orn 
old around 2.20 Dat 
‘hats Ipuen rol the nierior, 
hile liberal, no more oO n might 
» expected, ¢ sh buyve were rather 
ndifferent at every show of advan 
le market remaining } " 
tile for carlots in the { n Mi 
tive at New York 
Millers Hungry for Wheat 
Wheat moving in ! ral volume 
rom farm to market, but stull far 
vwhind a normal 1» t ithe period 
ly 1 to Sept 10 approximately, re- 
ipts of whei it the primary mar- 
sets were 17.500,000 bus, this includ 
ng flour converted into terms of 
wheat. Compare this with 112 million 
bus the same period a yeur ago; oth- 
er firures in accompaunytt tabla tte- 
eipts of wheat and flour we ided 
sept 14 were 7,015,000; of this almost 
exactly balf arrived at nneupo!l 


ind Dulut! 


WITFAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS 
fulv t to Sept hou inds.] 

Tota 

Wheat, bus Flou bbis wheat 

oo TOS + 4 17.544 
HO WOO me) Liste 
to en GS.046 000 SoM 
rot : 1 .Uo0 1G Ooo 


Opinion differ greatly over the 


question s to how general is the 
purpose of pring wheat growers to 
hold back their crop in some in- 
tances they hope, perhups aguinst 
hope, that better prices may be st 


while at the 


cured throurh waiting; 

ime time they cannot tose by this 
vaiting as they are at leust assured 
the federal price level Some farm 
ers on the other hand seem to be s« 
ng rye, out ind barley, fearing the 


overnment may eventually take ove 


the control of these 





Offerings of flour on the part of 
ristmills continued restricted and in 
the cust particularly the situation wa 
ul Thies icute. The domestic dem and 
or flour is very brisk. and in addition 
the government is asking bids tor a 
lurgwe quantity Wheat prices are, ol 
course, those named by the adminis- 
tration, as lrendy printed in frese 
pages; based on $2.27 p bu for No 2 
red winter 

Lurge « emtitic of wh ‘ re vir 
dle in many ocean ste hips at Nev 
York destined for neutral count: 
northern Europe These are una 
o get licenses to sail Strong t 
ment is being developed urgin 
ederal government to commandee 


urgoes, utilize the grain to the 
advantage, of course paying the 
wners the value thereof and put the 


idle ships into ocean service 


nuese 


he president of the grain corpo- 
ration, Julins H. Rarnes at Chicago 
i uoted as insisting there is no Hour 
famine nor will there be one “the 


{ 


movement of wheat is increasing, but 


there is no likelihood ef large stocks 
of wheat or flour this season. Farm- 
ers will sell a little wheat all the time. 
They are beginning to understand the 
situation and are selling more wheat. 
Inequalities are being adjusted, and 
as the trade comes to a better under- 
standing of the situation, there will 
be fewer complaints.” 
Wheat Prices to Farmers 

Delaware—At Delmar wheat 
$2.20 p bu. 

New York—At Salt Point $2 p bu. 

Pennsylvania—At Warriors Mark 
<2.15 p bu, Love Joy $2. 

West Virginia—At Daniels $2.19 p 
bu, Spring City $2.20. 


was 


Corn Prices to Farmers - 
Deiaware—At Delmar corn was 
S1.75 p bu 
Vennsylvania—-At Spring City S2.4u 
»p bu, Warriors Murk S2. 
West Virginia—At Daniels $2 p bu. 


OQats Prices to Farmers 
Deluware—-At Delmar oats were $1 
Pennsyilvania—At Love Joy S5c p 
bu, Warriors Mark (4c, Spring City 
he, 
New 
Cilboa The 
West Virginin-—At 


York-——At Salt Point 92¢ p bu, 
lleuvelton 65c. 
Daniels SOc p 


THE POTATO SITUATION 

Sharp frost damuge to late potatoes 
urbed the early promise of an excep- 
vield in leading north- 
cern sections, as earlier pointed out in 
these columms from initial advices of 
Wrunge Judd crop. correspondents. 
Central and northerns Michigan sut- 
ed 15 to 20% New York damage 
votied, low areas injured 50%; cen- 
il Wisconsin crop hurt 20%. Ear 

wotatoes escaped with less perceptible 


ionallvy heavy 


jury. Blasting frost in northern 
Maine, torether with blighting and 
rust reduces the tirst estimate 40: 
Kurly varieties in liberal supply slight- 


ly weakened principal markets. Prices 
t shipping points largely tirm, de- 
nand ood, supplies quite large. 
Big damage to potatoes by frosts 
iround EMagle Bridge, N Y, « prom- 


nent center of production. Very few 
up to fourth week in Sept. Early 
toes selling at S1 p bu 

al idvices say thut as result ol 

ing last spring to put in a big 

age, the potato crop of 

+ in is now a record-breaker. The 

rovernment guaranteed approximately 





S26 ton or TSe p bu; estimated the 
tritish crop will exceed any hitherto 
rrown by 1,500,000 tons. Complaint 


over there is made that public demand 
or potatoes is below a normal, and 
he government seeks increased use 
there to replace wheat 
read and meat 

At New York, potatoes were in lib- 
eral supply with prices shading lower. 
Ll. I stock brought $4@4.50 p bbl, Me 
.75a@+4 p 180 ibs, N J round 3.25@a 
20 p bbl, long 3@3.20, southern po- 
itoes $jO@é 3.25, N J sweet potatoes 
rought 4@5 p bbl. 


ft potutoes 





Prices to Farmers 
New Jersey—-At Glenwood 41 p bu 
New York At Sidney Center 31. 
p bu, Heuvelton $1.25, Salt Point $1.25, 
tilboa §$1 
Pennsylvunia- 
p bu, Love Joy 81, 
We Virginia Ar 


Potato 


At Warriors Mark $1 
Spring City 31.80. 
Daniels $1 p bu. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


\s picking advances the shortage in 
upple crop in New 
more and more discernible. 
Reports coming direct from orchiurd- 


h commercial 


York is 


ts advise us of the restricted supply 
ind practically without exception in- 
licate that relatively good prices have 
been puid and are being paid So far 

the Hudson valley is concerned, op- 
ples there ure mostly sold all the way 
rom Albany down A correspondent 


it Claverack reports the 
rowers $3.50 p bbl. Glencoe 
3.50, Arlington 3 and upward, and 


mostly old, Ghent 35.75 orchard 
in George T. Powell writes us that 
ny crop that has a voud number of 
\ xgrade Baldwin, Greening or Spy 
sill command 444.50 f o b shipping 


tation. furthermore, west in the 
tate in Wayne Co, for example, prices 
run largely 3.25 i though one cor- 
! ‘spondent it Walworth reports sales 





up to 5; at Clyde farmers selling at 1 
r bu tree run to canners and packers. 
ai 


The crop in Niagara Co is proving 
very short of a full ome, the 
tne largely to excs 
ing, farmers selling at 4@5 

Not much fruit on high sround, 
rowers selling at S38.50@4 p bbl. 


Cc. W. O., Littl Hocking, O. 

out half a rop, deficient vield 
lue to cold and wet weather at blos- 
soming time, auoted prices $4@4.25 
p bbl ik. R. R. Norwalk, O 


In Ross Co, O. and thereabouts ap- 
running S$3.50@4 p bbl, 
and growers will generally sell. 

\round Kinderhook, N YY, writes 
Edward Van Alstyne, orchardists are 
selling at $2@3 p bbl, quality cen- 
erally good, crop 20% smaller than 
last year. 

Fall apples for local 


ple prices are 


trade sell at 





} We shall « 
price to | 


Mills 3 | 





} workable condition: 


losses | 


ssive rains in the | 
ancl condition, | Buffalo Pitts bean thresher, used but 


' CANNING CO Oneida, NY 
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$3 p bbl, winter varieties no offers 
yet.—[F. P., Greenwich, N Y. 

At New York, apples were recently 
in active demand, market firm and 


higher, especially for red sorts. Wolf 
River, Mcintosh, Jonathan and 
Wealthy sold at $3@6.50 bbl, 


Duchess 3@5, Gravenstein 3@6, King 


3.50@5, Maiden Blush 2.50@ 5.50 Pip- 
pin 3@6, Greening 3.50@6, North- 
western Greening 4@6, Grimes 


Golden 3@4.50, western boxed apples 
1.50@3.00 p bx. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 

With early Oct makets in view 
the onion crop has been moving in a 
fair way;_frost injury late last week 
caused considerable concern. On the 
whole, the crop progressed nicely, al- 
though yield and condition varied 
considerably. Tendency of growers 
has been strong to cautiously accept 
early bids, many putting their onions 
into storage excepting promise of 
sharper demand a little later. Late 
Sept saw choice onions 10ving at 
$1.50@2.50 p 100 Ibs in N Y; in the 
Ct valley at T4e@1 higher. Local 
trading ut such points as Syracuse 
and Utica for nearby yellow onions 
Was at 145@1.75 p bu. 

Onions at Rochester, N Y, have 
been in good demand, market strong 
for Yellow Globes at $1.50 p bu. 

At New York, onions were in quite 
liberal supply, prices continued 
steady, with N J yellow at $1@1.50 p 
bu, white 1@2, Orange Co yellow 2@ 

75 p 100 Ibs, red 2@2.50, N Y state 
yellow 75¢@ 1.50 p bu, red 25¢@1.25, 
Ct valley yellow 3 p 100 lbs, southern 
and western yellow 2.50@3, Cal 3@ 


*. 


3.25, Spanish 1@2 p bu. 


GENERAL MAKRETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale They refer to prices at whieh first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and cowmission charges. When sold in a 
amatier way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices te actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 

York, bean market con- 
fair amount of 
Choice mar- 








At New 
tinued unchanged, 
business, prices firm. 


row — sold at $14.15@14.25 p 100 
ibs, beans 13.75@14, choice 
=mettenn 18.50 @ 13. 75, red kidney 11.25 
@12, white kidney 13.75@14, Im- 
perial 11@11.50, Cal pink 10.50@ 10.75, 
vations green peas 9.50@9.75, black 


30 @ 8.75, . — 15.75 @ 
T ve yellow splits 50 < 


Beans and aateknan te iat in France 
are controlled so far as sale prices are 
concerned by government; prices to 
be revised every two months and no 
exports permitted except on certifi- 
cate. 

Sanne under beans around 
Medina, N Y, its 3% normal, develop- 
ment very poor on account of wet 
weather.—{J. P. B.. New York. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, fresh fruits were 
generally in light supply. Bartlett 


pears moved freely at @6.50 p bbi. 
Seckel 5@7, Kieffer 2@2.50, peaches 
firm, with Jersey Elberta 1@2 p 
-bskt carrier, Hudson river 1@1.75, 
N Y state 1.25@2.25. Grapes fairly 
plentiful, with Moore’s Early 75@ Sic 
p es, Concord 75@S80c, Del Tic @l, 
Niagara 75 @95c, cantaloups in light 
supply but prices lower, N J selling 
at 25@50c p bskt, Del and Md Wa 
“Se p standard cra. 

Shipments of peaches were light 
from Port Clinton, O, demand good, 
market fair at $2@2.40 p bu for El. 
berta. 


Poultry 


At New York, live fowls im active 
demand at 26@2i7c p lb. Active buy- 
ing for the Jewish holiday trade 
stimulated prices. Live chickens were 
in less demand at 26% @2i7c, roosters 
firm at 20c, turkeys scarce at 18@20c, 
L I ducks 26c. Fresh killed fowls 
continued scarce, market strong and 
largely firm, with dry-packed fresh 
fowls 2844 @30c, chickens 29@32c, LI 
fey broilers 33@36, spring ducklings 
23 @ 25c, frozen fowls 29@ 29%c, chick- 
ens 25@27c, broilers 28@ 30c, turkeys 
32a 33e. 

Eggs 

At New York, supplies of strictly 
fresh gathered eggs continued light, 
prices ruling firm, demand not sup- 
plied, with nearby fcy whites 58 @660c, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Conts a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one Wo Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have dress on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent ee office. 

COPY must be received Friday guaran- 
tee insertion in issue of the followings A 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOB SALE” “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the a oot but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTA! yy 

NO BLACK-FACED TYP® or display 
kind will be allowed under this "ey thus 
making a small ady as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











LIVE: STOCK 
FOR SALE— Registered Manemebins pigs, large type, 
perfect belts, mortgage lifters. Registered Holstein 
heifer calves, top notchers. $75, yearlings and cows. 
Black Shetland mare, broke, clever. QLITB STOCK 
FARMS, Stockbridge. N Y. 


- REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS. some 
from imported sire. W. W. PORTER, Genesee St 
Syracuse. N 











AND POULTRY 


MAKE YOUR HENS LAY every day by feeding 
right We will show sou how. Send for free bulle 
tin GRU NDY, U S Expert, Morrisonville, 

SO MANY ELEMENTS enter Into the shipping a 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscrit that the publishers ef this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken. ner they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
inue to exercise the greatest care 

os exe advertisers to use this paper, 
bi ; must end with that. 


EGGS 








allowing pouit 
but our res 











POULTRY SUPPLIES . 


ALUMINUM AND COLORED CELLULOID pou! 
tr bands s i for samples. F. CBOSS, Montacr 
Mass 


“MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


AS WE HAVE DISPOSED of some of our land 
we are offering the following farming machinery very 
cheap if interested. communicate with us and we 
will quote bargain prices. All this machinery in good 
1 Buckeye steam traction 
ing machine, width of trench 15”, depth 4%’, = 
running condition 4H P riding two 
plows 1 John Deere four- ~y— 14” gang plow 
; * H P International, 2-spool 


DOGS AND FERRETS 
THOROUGHBRED SCOTCH COLLIES: twe grown 
females, color sable and white, cheap AARON 
KOLB, Gordonville, Laocaster Co, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED FEMALE COLLIE, bred to good 
cow dog, price $6. BERNABD WHITNEY, Mills. Pa. 


PET MICE, white. cream, chocolate, 20c pair, 
ORRA MESERVE, South Livonia, N Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. price list free. Murales 200 
each. CARL G. WEBBER, Wellington, 0. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TEN INCUBATORS for sale. 
Vanderburg, N J. 


BEST STANDARD APPLE panes. 
shipment. ROBT GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STBAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fal) plant- 
ling. Runner and pot-grown plants that wil! bear 
fruit next —— Also rasp blackberry plants. 
frait trees. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 

Good Ground. N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 














RAY BENJAMIN, 





Prompt 

















CIVIL SERVICER EXAMINATIONS OPEN ihe way 
to good government positions. I can teach you by 
mail at small cost. Full postioniees = to any 
American citizen of eighteen or ove rite today 
~_ — CES22, RARL HOPKINS” Washing- 
on, DC. 


_ WANTED—Men, women, 18 or over. Government 
jobs $100 month. Sig opportunity for farmers. War 
necessitates hundreds appointments. Easy work. 











Write immediately for list positions. 9g RAEN 
INSTITUTE, Dept G40, Rochester, N 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





WANTED—Occupation as farmer by married men, 
28, om private estate; can take full charge; life ex 
perience. SMALL. 202 West 146th St, New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole o 
part time Liberal commission and # permanent 
position. When writing, send names of two or thse 
a or professional _men for reference. Addre 
Ag Department, 7D COMPANY, 
315 "Fourth Avenue, New York City, N 


MAN—To wear 8 agent; bie pay. 
easy work. BAN) alone CO, Dept 758, 




















hauled. 2 Keystone 8’ hay canton, used little, “fine 


condition. 
2 bean pu 


little, excellent 
muchine No 4 


1 Geiser grain _threshin: 
liers. THE BURT OLNEY 





STANCHIONS 





CBUMB’S STANCHIONS are 
the purebaser. They are shi 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box ‘A, Fi 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PRUNES--Fresh. Niagara Co. grown for canning: 
3 12-qt haskets Ky -' by express for $3.75. 
berta peaches bu ivered. $4. N, POMEROY, 
ENGLISH W. AUNUT ith Lockport. N Y. 


teed to please 
subject to trial in 
Send for booklet. 
orestville, Ct. 











powoni | QUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
135-ACREB FARM. $5600. corn crop 2000 bushel« 


last season and has averaged 300 bushels tomatoes to 
the acre. Only half mile to village, high school, milk 
station, canning factory and auto bus line for pas 
sengers and to city .000, over state road 
all the way; 75 acres dark loam soil in high state 
of cultivation, balance valuable woodland and wir 
fenced pasture. Bearing orchard of apples. pears. 
cherries and peaches, 2-story house, with telephone. 
fi Slate-roofed barn 


horses. 
— hogs. poultry, farm tools, etc, ete. For details 


26 Strout’s catal: Copy mailed free. E A. 
STRO FARM AGENCY, Det. 1096, 150 Nasszu 
St, New York City. 


39% ACRES, ~ yt gh trucking one. . Main coun 
oad. 3 miles from thriving town, Png | 
re bulldiness wil soll cheap. 'e. A. MOCOTTER. 
BD Federalsbure. Md. 











_PATCHWORK—Send ¢ dime for Household package 
bright ne calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 


Meriden, Ch 





WANTED—For rent farm about 30 acres with 
house, in Dealware, on ay or shares, Apply 
J. KINGMA, Singac, N J, 
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p doz, browns 48@5W0c, western and 
southern whites 42@4Sc. Medium 
grades in liberal supply, movement 
slow, storage eggs quiet. Fresh gath- 
ered extra sold at 46@4i7c, extra firsts 
40@42c, seconds 38@39c, best re- 
frigerator stock 3914 @40c. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, the feed market was 
irrezujar, with western spring bran 
at 50 p ton, western middlings 
40.50, flour 50, Red dog 67@68, lin- 
seed oil meal 54, yellow corn meal 
9.75@10 p 196-lb sk, coarse corn meal 
5.10 p 100 Ibs, hominy 11.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market was 
easier, No 1 timothy selling at $24@25 
p ton, No 2 236 23, No 3 19@21, 
shipping hay 17@18, fcy mixed clover 
22@ 23, rye straw scarce and firmer 


at 15@17. 
Hops 

Hop crop fair and quality good. 
Acre: is normal and prospective 
yield 700 to SOO Ibs p acre.—l|J. T 
Kennedy, Oneida County, N Y. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the fresh vegetable 
murket was liberally supplied, NJ wax 
beans $1@2.25 p bskt, L I Tic @$1.50 
p bug, nearby beets $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
carrots $1@2, corn $1@3 p 100 ears, 
cucumbers $1@2.50 p bbl, L I cauli- 
flowers $2@5, N Y state celery $24 
3.54) p standard cra, cabbages 7dc@ 
$1.25 p bbl, nearby lettuce We @ $1.50 
Pp cra, lima beans $1.25@2 p bskt, bull 
nose red peppers $3.50@4 p bbl, green 
$2.50@3, western N Y peas We @$2.25 
p bskt, nearby parsley $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, marrow squashes $1@1.§80 p bbl, 
—— tomatoes $1.50@2.50 p -bskt 

parrier. 

Wool 

Larger sales of territory wools, both 
to the government and to mills di- 
rect, recently featured the wool mar- 
kets. Good sized lots of fancy fleeces 
changed hands at 73@74c p ib for 
Ind '2-blood, 75@S80c for Ohio and iv 
@72c for Mich. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


EATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs ---Cattle-—. -—-Hogs-—. — Sheep -, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

TC ere $17.90 sil. 4 $18. = $11.25 $12.60 $8.50 
& Paul ...... 12.00 Li 10.40 1.50 7.50 
New York . 15.85 17 75 19. 10 11.50 11.50 7.60 
Buffalo ....+ 16.00 10.50 19:15 11.55 11.70 &25 
Pittsburgh .... 14.80 9.50 10.50 11.30 12.00 8.00 
Kansas City 17.25 12.00 18.95 11.10 128.50 7.75 





At New York, the supply of beeves 


was liberal the past week. Good to 
choice heavy steers held up fairly 
well, closing weak; others opened 


slow to 15@25c p 100 Ibs lower; close 
dull at further declines. Bulls and 
cows opened dull; demand was strong- 
er later in the week; bulls close firm; 
cows steady except fat stock. Steers 
sold at $7.500@15.85 p 100 Ibs, outside 
os (record price) for l car W be 
1438 Ibs. Bulls sold at 6.50@10.2: 
beltenn 7.0@9.75, cows 435@10.2 
tail-ends 4.25. Calves have been ~ 
moderate supply. Good to choice 
veals opened steady; others slow with 
weakness. Later the market declined 


We, closing weak i all grades. Veols 
sola at 12@17.5 culls 10@12.50, 
grassers and sy milk calves T.}00@ 


9.4), fed western and southern calves 
8. Ho@ pd BO. 

Sheep have in been moderate supply 
and prices held up on all grades to 
last week’s quotations. Lambs on in- 
creased receipts opened less active 
and 25@50c p 100 lbs lower; contin- 
ued to decliné on a very dull de- 
mand, closing $1.50 lower than last 
week’s late sales. Common to choice 
sheep (ewes) sold at 7.50@11.50, culls 
common to prime lambs 15@ 


at 5@ 7, 

19.50, eulls at 11@15. Top pric e of 

southern lambs at the close 17.75, N 
and Pa 17.50, O and western 16.50 


Hogs opened steady, fell off 10@ 
20c¢ p 100 Ibs later, close firm. Light 
to heavy hogs sold at $18.50¢ @19.10, 
rouchs 17@ 17.50, pigs 17.50@18.25. 


The Horse Market 


lrading was brisk at the auctions 
last week. and the demand for good 
heavy drafters and chunks proved 
that the auto truck hadenot as yet put 
the heavy horse out of business. Good 
second-hand delivery horses were also 
in better demand and firm. Fair to 
good heavy drafters are quoted at 
$275@350 ea, some choice occasion- 
ally brine’ higher figures, chunks 200 
@260, ordinary to good second-hand 
general purpose horses 75@160, com- 
mon down to 20@25 

Cold storage holdings of frozen 
beef, according to the bureau of mar- 
kets, 117,000,000 at 268 plants Sept 1, 
showed a large mecreanse over a year 
ago, this amounting to approximately 
70%: stocks of frozen pork in 164 
storages 67,000.00 Ibs, or only 5% 
greater than a year ago. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cattle receipts 


were 130 cars, market lower, prices 
easy. Hog receipts were 30 double 
cars, heavy selling at $19 p 100 Ibs, 
Mixed 19@19.15,. mediums  19.40@ 
19.50, heavy Yorkers 19.20@19.50, 
light 3 Yorkers 18@18.25, pi 7.@ 

Sheep receipts were 17 double 


cars, market lower, with sheep 9@ 
12, lambs 11@ 17.15. . Over 1000 calves 


sold at 10.16, 


At Buffalo, N Y, 7250 cattle wire 
received, market steady on best 
grades, others 25@ We lower. Hog 


receipts were 8000, market strong to 

higher on heavy hogs, which sold 
at $19.25@/19.40 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 5 
@10c lower at 19@19.15, pigs 18. 
Sheep and lamb receipts were 4000, 
top lambs*17@17.25, yearlings 14@ 
14.50, _— 11.50@ 11.70, 5 ewes at 
10.30 @ 

‘ee Prices to Farmers 

New Jersey — At Glenwood hogs 
were $18 p 100 Ibs. 

New York—At Sidney 
p 100 lbs, Salt Point 20¢ p 
ton, live 16¢ p Ib, dressed 20, Gilboa, 
live $19. 

Pennsylvania—At Spring City $22 
p 100 ibs, Warriors Mark lic p ib 


Center $20 
lb, Heuvel- 





West Virginia—At Daniels $12 p 
100 Ibs. 
THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1917... 45% 3 47% 
D1. . Bol, 33 sol, 
IL). . 2814 26 29 
1914. . 31 3 33 
Butter 
At New York, the market main- 
tained its recent fractional advance, 
choicest cmy butter firm at 43 
45%4¢ p lb, emy extra 44% @44 . 
first 4;@44c, N Y <ctate dairy 4344 
44c, renovated 4214@438c, ladles 38@ 


39c, packing stock 37% @28c. 
At Elgin, Ill, choice cmy butter was 


quoted at 43%c p Ib, no sales. 

Delaware—At Delmar butter was 
40¢ p Ib. 

New Jersey—At Glenwooa, bitter 
40¢ p Ib. 

New York—At Sidney Center, but- 
ter 44c p Ib, Heuvelton 45c, Salt 
Point We, Gilboa 4c. 

Cheese 

At New York, trade was quiet, 
prices firm, with white and colored 
fresh flats 25%c p tb, ay 25 %c, Wis 


whole milk twins 244%,@25\c, single 
and double daisies 20@ ‘O61 6c, N ¥ 


State skim milk twins and flats 19%@ 
20c. 

At Utica. N Y, cheese advanced .¢ 
p Ib, bringing the ruling quotations 
up to 2%c, the highest since the 
middle of May. 

At Watertown, N Y, 5000 bxs of 


cheese were sold at 25 %ee p Ib. 
_At Cuba, N Y, cheese ruled at 
25 7%%e p Ib, 2000 cheeses sold 


Sale of Milking Shorthorns 


rcent sale held at Cranford. N J, of milking 
Shorthorns, was a great success, especially so as 
some? of the animals were in thin flesh. and pos- 
sibly did net bring quite the money that they ought 





to have brouglit Fifty-six head sold for an average 
of $781. The highest priced animal was Knowsley Gift, 
a fine young bull which went to Flintstone Farme of 
Dalton. Mass, for $4500. This is one of the best bred 
bulls in this eountry, as he comes from large milk- 
Producing ancestry on both sides. The next dighest - 
priced animal wae Kelmscott Viscount 23d, a roan 


4 parchasel by John Luppert of Wil- 
liamsport. Pu, a new man starting im the breed. The 
highest priced female sold was Nugget’s Pride, who 
with her heifer calf at side brought $2300, and was 
putchased by (. A. Otis of Willoughby. The lowest 
priced animal sold brought $200; and 32 sold for 


bull, who was 








over $500 each, and eight for over $1000 each 
Som of the Buyers and Prices 
Knowsley Gift, F intstone Farm. Dalton. Mass $4500 
Kelmscott Viscount 1. John Luppert. Wil- 
liamsport, la be seincatargsaetieidies .. 3750 
Nugget's Pride with heifer calf, ¢ A. Otis, Wil 
loughby, @ .......... 2300 


Baglethorpe "pull 4th. L. D. May. Granville. 


et Pee ese ~oeneeeys 1750 

Case cade® s Beatty. John Luppert. Willian isport. 
Pa pind aoe tie i Ae dae .. 1400 
Royal Rose 7th. T. C. Carey, St Johnsbury, ‘Vt 1250 


Bare Fashion 


Belminster Farm. Far Hills, N J 1000 
Lubec Mendelesohn, W. ¢ 


Davis, Chester, Ia.. 1000 








Dorothy. (. A. Otis, Willoughby, O............ 950 
Lady Empress and bull calf. T. C. Carey, St 
Johnsbury Ee eee saan 925 
ag te t ‘arewell, W. G. & P. A. Rockerfeller. 
amen, €E ..cets Corecerseveacscscceseses ) 
« :~ ade’ s “Beauty. W. G. & P. A. Rockerfeller 
ving RPP RRR eno te 
Bo whet ing Maid and heifer calf. 7B 
ee Mee, a Pe eee 


Fairy Concord, C. W. Clark. Warren. 
Rea. Waterloo Lily 3d, John Luppert, 

og a, SRS Tr ener 
Rees of York 2d, Belminster Fart 


Loobagh Red Rose 2d. 


- 








MD steneaneséseenesecve 
Cobe Bank Clara, | 
ME dvcesnésntnédscecs 8 
Wild Rose. LL D. M > 
Billing Graceful, L 75 | 
Buttercup 3d, L. D 2 r 
Snowdrop, with heifer calf about 





Belminsted Farms, Far Hills, 
Loobagh Solo, Flintstone Farms 
Lady Gallant, 


Mass.. 700 
with heifer calf, John Luppert. 


Dalton, 


Le. . he SP erg sesee 656 
Daisy Queen 5th, H. EL Tenner, Washington 

CO, TE OD beceg us cncssncaoresecgsvasevercy 625 
Telluria G bias and heifer calf, G. C. Carey, St 

CN TE. 566600002 44d00006ssareenoawiee 625 
Daisy 4th, H. E. Tenner, Washington 

ville. Th. Cbenen scnnesazensshoevegeeabeintee 525 
— .. 2. Bloom, Arthur Simpson, Lindenville, 600 

WS cccacccccsccseccsccecenseccesgscsatecocsccce 50 
Eaglethorpe Duchess 6th, with heifer calf, H. = 

Polk. Lewisville, © .......cccccsscccecccvcee 575 
Lady Favourite, L. D. May. Granville, Pa. 550 
Babraham Sunrise, with heifer calf, H. C. Folk, 

TI, ona conn 0:0n0054004064.066550¢000 ° 25 
Dairy Maid 8th, C. W. Clark, Warren, O...... 525 
Histon Darlington, C. A. Otis, Willoughby, O0.. 500 
Grand Duchess of Oxford 117th, ouaeene 

Farms. Dalton, Mase ........ccccccescsess 


Ayrshires at Penshurst 


Dr E S. Deubler, manager of Penshurst farm. 
Narberth. Pa, writes: ‘Our trade in Ayrshires has 
good. We are having many inquiries frem 

the whole country. We recently sold a good carload 
of cows and heifers to the Metropolitan life insurante 
county sanatorium, Wilton, N Y. A splendid bull 
ealf sired by Penshurst Mischief Maker to Summit 
k farm, Waysata, Minn. A high-class bull sired 

yy Imported Netherton Stateman, out of Lessnessock 
Neney 3d. a silver cup winner of 191 to L. 8. 


Clough of Warren. Pa. A bull calf by Kate’s 
Champion of Penshurst, our son of Auchenbrain 


peewee Kate 4ih, to BR. B. Campbell of Conter Hall, 
. 7. .- id young cow br Kate’s Good Gift, to 
. Horn of Baltimore. Md. Two heifers ,to 

Willem S Fahler of Mendota, Tl. A cow and calf 
to F. BR. Strawbridge, of Strawbridge and Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. To W. L. Glatfelter, Spring Grove. 
Pa, an extraordinary young bull, out of McAllister 
former world’s champion three-year-old, and 

now on test has made 12,000 pounds in 6% months. 
To go with this bull Mr Glatfelter purchased three 
excellent cows. To Le Baron Estate Co, Valley Ford 
Cal. an outstanding bull by Kate’s Good Gift, oui 
of Imported Foulton Lady White. To Syracuse 
university, three A. B. cows, and a young bull, which 
should make an excellent foundation. To John Swan 


of Seymour, Ct, two fine heifers. To W. W. Harwood 
of Newport News, Va, 8 fine bull calf. Brown's 
River Ayshire club of Essex, Vt. @ bull calf our of 


Princess Thelma. who has a record of 16.000 pounds 
and in two consecutive years she made 30.800 pounds 
and now on test milking better than ever before 
Ernest Manktelou of Waterloo, N Y¥, secured iwo good 

George RB. Rohrer of Lancester. Pa, a bred 
sired by Kate's Good Gift At the recent 
gale of the New England Ayrshire club we con 
signed two daughters of Kate's Good Giff, and on 
of them. Kate’s Dewdrop, sold for $775. the top 


price for American-bred animals, We now har 
100 head of breeding Ayrshire cows and better 
s than 


able to take care of the wants of our custon 


ever before 
Wardwell on Sheep 
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“Now, in regard to my own flock. 1 high price 
of wool and mutton has so stimulatei the reet 
of the whole United States that never in the pase 
20 years have Iseen such a demand for gout biooded 
stook. Every yearling ewe that 1 could possibly spare 
this year is already sold at $50 each, and if & had 


100 [ think [ could sell them in 30 days at this 
price or better. 

“TI have already sold ewe lambs at $45. and yesterday 
placed tive at $50. and can easily lace 1 ot have 
f sale at the latter price or higher L have sold 
rams from Texas all the way w orth, and about 
half that I have have already gone The wise man 
if engaging carly this year, as by this time € thint 
it will be very difficult to find what one needs in 
the way of w sire for his breeding flock. We have 
suid one or two lots of show she umd have some 
fitting for ourselves, which will probably go later to 

York and the Intemational. where we hone to 
WwW the reputation we hare gained former vears 
of having the best hreeding flock of rei Sarop 


shires in Atieric 


] : oe 
Coming Evenis 

Place. date. time and character of weeiing will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charg 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting ig one of more than merely local town 
ship interest. Sena in your notice as much in 
advance as possible 


Southern commercial congress 








H. L. Wardwell of Springfeld Center. N Y. owner Ninth annual conventio 
of Pinehurst stock farm. breeder of Shropshire sheep, New York city, Oct 18 
writes “The county of Otsego is very much interested National dairy show. Columbus. O Oct 18-27 
in sheep and has been for two or three yeurs. Every Sheep show, Utica. N Y ........ ..Oct 30-Nov 1 
year about July 10 we have an auction sa otf the Southern commervial congress, New York Oct 15-17 
wool of this county which runs up to about 30.000 American pomological soc, Boston Oct 31-Nov 4 
pounds, and this amount will be doubled and trebled National peanut crow arm demonstration, Suffolk 
if the continued interest in sheep keeps up, because Va. Nov 1-33 
all of our farmers are beginning to feel that there Assn of agri col aud stu‘ions, Washington, D C, 
is no live stock on the farm, that with the same Nov 14-16 
amount of labor and cost of feed. wiil yield them as W Va state grange. I’ arkersburg, W Va Dee fi 
big returns ag a small flock of sheep. Last year our WN J state hort soc, Newark. - ease Dee 10-12 
wool sold at. 39% cents a pound. This veer at 69% Pa state grange. Williamsj« Pa Dee 11-1" 
cents. Last year spring lambs sold at & to 9 conts Maryland state grange, Rell v Air Ma Dec 11-15 
per pound. This year from 14 to 15 cents per pound © state grange, Dayton, O Dec 11-18 
live weight N Y state grange, Syracuse, NY. Feb 1-8 

SWINE BREEDERS 





60 O. I. C. AND BERKSHIRE 


and large Yorkshire cross 


0. c, 
LEXINGTON ‘LIVE STOCK Co., 


8 weeks ald, aires 87.00 


wilh ship « 


LEXINGTON MASS 





Registered O. 1. C. Pigs 


Choice fall pigs, of size and quality, large 
litters. Prices low. 
J. A. Smith, R. D.9, Ludlowville, N Y 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 








woe Berkshires 3 
of Size and Quality 


= The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500, weight 
7 months of age, was bred and 


407 Ibs. at 7 
developed by us. W hen, you want the best 


and want them big write fo 


Cc. a. Carter, nionatanesatate Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


BerkshireGilts | 


2 Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 
= Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
> pion sons ot Lord Premier's Successor. 


: Hood Farm, — Lowell, Mass. 


hye esnnasactensaenne ‘ ru 


graces sneer: come eveavnerers 
z 
Sonnet stay 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire. Smithson Rival Maste 

piece. Daim, Longfellow’s Rilack Girl 3d. These piga 
are extra fine individuale and are from large stock. 


Write for prices. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Letter from W. BB. Cunningham New Castle. Pa 
“The boar bought of you last June is a big fellow 
We have litters as high as fourteen from him.” On 


of our sows at Highwood has farrowed 168 pirs ir 
thirteen litters. Several with record« almost 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, 





good 
a. ¥ 





BERKSHIRE PIGS | 


prize winning stock. f 


from 


fall 
NOEL. *ROYCR, RK. D. 4, 


Good Rugged Berkshire and C ‘hester 
aes Fas oo eet we 


F. 0. B WM. J, DALLES LEXING: TON SASS 


Peadhuwet Ber rr 


Choice spring pigs with size ond qnality © litter 
a re 


Prices low. PRNSHURST FARM, Narberth Pa 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y 








from 


Lerge E. nglish Ber kshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best sexes 
akin, at right prices 

HOMB FARM. CENTER VAI.LEY. PA 


types oth 





SOON ON TUEL EO EEUTEMET LATED TOUTE EVES OCULAR TRE eeOUMBLNONET THT Ud TeReTEN CHET 


SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads cur herd. Sired by Thatch 
dam a litter mute te Tanefellow’s Double We 
are offering seleciegilis sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 









ty 


and Artful Duke 62d bred to him for summer 
farrow. 
NEW LONDON. OFTTO = 


> TOWNSEND FARMS 


a Pig: iS 


GREAT HAM and BACON We s 


From registered stock of the best type. 

Both sexes, at right price. Ready for de- 

livery in three weeks. | 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 

P.P. Prazier & Son, Owners C. E. Johnson, Mgr. | 





} guarantes that eggs shipped shall reach thc 


Most quickly turns corn to 
coin - 
to choicest pork. 

farming pay better 


and cheaper feeds gy 
* Makes 
solves 
laber and potash problems. 


375 lbs.in 
9 months. 


Hampshires 
Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
for it. Also registered 
Guernsey bul 

Lecust Lawn Farm 
Bos A, Bird-In-Hand 
Lanc. County, Penn. 


issue. Hon pia My, BB, 
in Use ith Joe 3d No 255177, J ea me. ag 
and Stand Pat No 275275 Vig I 
prices qa. 8. HALL 











® for ' my 
PARMDALE, ‘OO 





1G “< POLAND 
For Sale {i222 


we ‘es right 
GBORGR SrRacuey Route a @ heal TON. ONO 


BLt 'E RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAEE & SON, rH, N.Y 


Logan Elm Herd Registered ‘Duroes 
March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind: 
not cheap stul?, but real money, make Wr sour ~~ 


D.H. Deeisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Kows, Co 


Onondagi 








HORSE BREE DE Rs & IMPORTERS 
J ) 
N. Y. State Farmers 
can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Hroed 
ers’ Club Hich class aniniwtls at moderat 
prices Will help ed community to buy 
heavy farm mare f enst 


g. Akin, 


604 Walnut 


Shetla and Ponies 


Fi residen 


“2 ne Syracuse, N.Y. 


Speetal 
Nugie and 6S th Dept Db The. Shad ty 
Far N ' it or 
SHE IL. {ND and Larger Ponies 
' nk i ; ; on aa ie ag 
' STEWART Espyville 


al? “lt Percher 
at hia pure 


For Sale (ci 


“sé 
Clifford L. Miller, 
ae 


POULTRY 


BABY 


Del 


North Side Poultry c 10. 


~ 4 7 to orter Ro ft 
Chicks Hatched fra” teghorme si" 
med ! Breeders, SS. ¢ Whi ind Black Leghor 
and wy 
} mn. HUMMER & CO 


‘tenieens Ducks & Geese at Special Price: 


Yor’ 


w 


Scien, New 





IRE ot] DIRS 


CHICKS 


’ 1Ots ) ber 1Os 
Dest. D, Allentown, Pa 





4 nas, SL each 


FRENCHTOWN. N | 





duricg fall months Wr our wants and we 
ye Als» guinea pigs can hares. 
it, \. SOUDER, ROX G, SELLERSVILLE, PA 





S80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into tho shipping of 
Ckas by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subseribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
buyer un- 
nor can they guarantee the hate hing of exe. 
We shall continue to exercise the “1 care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to ase this papor, 
but our responsibility wust eud with that, 


broken, 








ne 


American Agriculturist, Séptember 29, 1917 
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SHEEP BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 
GRADE ‘AND PURE BRED 





HOU Lene Moen LENT 


HOLSTEINS 


100 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 


H eart’s s - Delight Farm 
calf this fall and early winter. Extra fine lot. 


DORSETS AND. 
s Car load high class grade cows, springing 
= now. 
SOUTH DOWN S : Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 


WO 


Come to Brattleboro 


(The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America) 
“‘Do your bit’’ to increase the food supply of the world 


COO PET Ere CEE RR een re rNee eran 

















> at right prices. ° . ° 

| Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old by increasing your herd of purebred Holsteins 1 
Rams of both breeds for sale and good ones. $15 to $20. . . : — A 
th ti ls A LEACH CORTLANDE t N.Y. Honesty, Square Dealing and Satisfaction Are Characteristic of ws 
at all times hee _ ‘in, ==} the Methods of Th 
7 : r 

9 ~ . . . on 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM |i 5. River for sale The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company ” 

CRASS, Sow So || Grade Holsteins Whose sales are acquiring a reputation Nation Wide and are a 
coubbimpedaeets aqpeeenenes |} 100 Fall Cows ™*j,%% s204,s228 4 developing patronage from Coast to Coast. Health, individuality 2 
; d condition in every animal entered is required from the con- Al 
fresh and nearby S = e y, ately! | 
The F illmore Farms 30 ae ee signor, and rigid veterinary examination is made by the company. vt 
are offering from heir note jorne oree ock ‘9 7 
fitted on flocks a, ae ee oon 7 og _ oO ] f 150 R i t d H l t i w 

T. BRETTELL, Mer. BENNINGTON, VERMONT acer scale rsa teipetanmes ur next sale o egistere oisteins 
; Webster & Wadsworth, Will be held in the splendid New Pavilion 





= Bell ‘phone 14F 5 
= and McGraw 43 F2 Cortland, N. Y. 


Snowcroft Hampshires |i 





Tuesday and Wednesday, October 2d and 3d ¥ 


























Rams of all ages from the best , =e Consisting of— - 7 J 
nossible breeding stock MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS | - Bred cows and heifers in milk. Fresh cows and heifers, not bred. - 
i £ 
, : ‘ %s Holstein heifer calves, $15 to | = . r 1 r 
Shipments guaranteed as described $20.cach in lote of 5. 2 carloads | 2 Dry cows and heifers, soon to freshen. Young stock of both sexes. 
1 e Ws, s or clos = 
Inquire, Dr. S. F. Snow springers. 2 carloads yearling and : . 
- 3 -old heifers. 1 load | : ‘ 
713 University Block Syracuse, New York choice ‘xe ung tegistered cows. a = . From the herds of the following breeders: 
red Reristered bulls of a 3 F. H. Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass. Mohegan Farms, Mohegan Lake, 
ae ENTERS from $25 2 % heifer calves C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. N. Y. a 
N . : id. registered bull calf for $75. | R. H. Hewitt, Gouverneur, N. Y. W. C. Loomis, Bainbridge. N. Y : 
> 20 registered heifer calves priced | = — . , J . -_— > . Fag : al 
Pineh ur “st Shropshires to sell. Situated in the very heart of the Holstein : F. L. Parmelee, Putney, Vt. L. P. Forristall, Walpole, N. H. e 
e are Y ering very choice “wes anc country. Can nist ything you want in olsteins. ~ : 7. 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted | Office 31% “Sain t.,”"Phone 1547 Farm 13-F 3 F. N. Farrin, East Jaffrey, N.H. D.R. Miller, Putney, Vt. ft 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy | © W- ELLIS, JR. : CORTLAND, N -y Bhd a Packs ag wr eecmagy Sr : -§ : a 
the best. Send for catalog. ackmer ast Kando ohn Arfimann iddletown, N.Y. 2 | 
HENRY 1. WARDWELL, BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN SIRE | m, P poole art lee ° 
Box 10 Springtield Center, N. ¥ = . 
reveta Center, NY | Vanderkamp Harms 3¥015 Bowiker Estate, Haley Farm, ville, N.Y. 
: mie ange tp the the « aly Hols Ist - Ben at . years ast = Framingham, Mas E.W. Slaughter, Crystal Run, N. H. : 
avea r € id a riin au = ‘ 
Glen ‘Rock Stock He has now—at a age oi A. R wh) daugh- E he W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, e H, ib 
ters; a junior 4-year = = 33.85 Ibs.; a 2-year- E 
_ pshi re Rams, Yearling old with 28.55 Ibs., ar ling with 22.14 Ibs : . . 
arm ; nbs. Berkshire Boar Pigs. roe ney. TWO “OF iS BULL, CAL VES LEFT == Hon. J.W. pe “Aleteod, N.A. Brattleboro Tree Co. Brattleboro, Vt. 2 
) 1a vi Me reac or service | wo oO = , 
Burton Cc Stuart, ttc N.Y. oe — ee for E pew 5 any _——. = DIRECTORS t 
" SE erd Tuberculin Tested Annually and Free from Disease 5 > - c 
> > ' A. B. Clapp, President, Brattleboro Trust Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

> F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. | = F. L. Hought Editor Holstein-Friesian Register, Brattleboro, Vt. V 
SHROPSH i I RE SHE E \ = J. W. Prentiss, President New Hampshire Holstein-Friesian Club. t 


ry choice yearlings of both for = % F. Gregory, President Vermont Holstein-Friesian Club, Dummerston, Vt. 


2 we ang ‘ath St a ay "DAVIS GRADE HOLSTEINS = ’ A. L, Brockway, Director Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Syracuse, N. Y. 























am PS SEC a lt RR Oe a FOR SALE =I — - — : = 
RIC HE nts DE I -AINE a RINO | RAMS. 300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. | S| FTAA ARR AR ATTA RTRRRTREAA TT IIE i's 
8 ly Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug.. FM ‘ MUTE RUC eeePRLLEe LHe Rene GAEL Pee EPC PE AH 
fowes ef long st nh e at reas ona ie » 5. Satisfac Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
tion guar sitors met of them close to calving. All large. fine individuals and 





l W R [ HIME. . : S AL ES\ ILLE. OHTO | heavy milkers. If you want one cow, or several car- = gg agrees + 
of Ei tenes Bull Cal Holstein Bulls 
SPRINGDALE FARMS i 

Carload of Breeding Ex VES | Ta2: Saket ee Fee. fous. BE | I u alVes 
For Sal ; — : —|- Registered Holstein Bull Calves OF SERVICE AGE 

TOY SQL John Griffin, Hornell, N.Y. Country Life Farm Offers 4 Two months old $50.00 each ont — wi gba feet emeneragang 

, am. so Du caives. 

PURE BRED HOLSTEIN |. wetney Woy CO..Ine | | CL. BANKS & SON New Berlin, N. Y. 


UCTIONEERS Y 
waar on _ BULL CALF REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOB SALE 

















annette 





























. . : 77 308 ~ 7 P . vee we 4 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING | Bem 1, sas. 1017, "te is sit ty Anceio Come: TH 
‘ Q a Léa Sth, sire 2 e = 
At World's Original and Greatest School and become Hi s dom bes 6 8 year-old re« s of 18 lbs. butter in ennnenevarnsconss reverent, -H ish Grade Holsteins 
dependent with no capital invested. Every branch of | 7 Prong This calf is a half brother to Ormsby Jane =|: : 
he business taught in five weeks. Write today for free | King. the $20,000 bull. Calf is a fine, straight, large > oe er, October and November cows, nicely = 
vatalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering. 20 N. | one for his age, about emu marked, and will please 0 olstein Uu = marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine = 
Hacramento Rivd., Chicago. 1. Carey M. Jones, Pres a one rice $100. é cae > om 5 yy at Fie Taste : 
wi ER, - WEST WINFIELD, N Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 2a st 8 one 2 F 12 ton. = 
REI INFIELI Y. ? J. 4. LONEBGAN, -  - TULLY, N. Y.: 


grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 


CATTLE BREEDERS . = the highest year record son of the great King 
= oO stein u = of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
: whose 10 nearest 


aor rsey Bu // Ca lves SORN NOVEMBER 28 1916, $125 ft, FF A eA Grade Holstein Calves 


Sire, Sir Changeling Hengerveld 147549, a 33-1b. bull. | | B. AH. ponent - FABIUS, N. Y. 
Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 184870, A. R. O. as | = Orders taken for a limited number for September. 
Hired by @ son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of October and November delivery. 


a junior three-year-old 20.287 butter in 7 days, 83.525 
~ ir 0 ds This cow is a daughter of Tidy Abbe- 
Hood Fs Torone Dams are well bred and ree kerk Prince and is sister to ten 30-Ib. cows This R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 
proc For quick sale hey will be priced very young bull is well grown, a splendid individual, tuber 


days 
oOnable rt . vied 
a ul test d,. and guaranteed t right in every way A few choice heifer calves sired by Homestead | FOR H l + B ll C If 
CARLISLE FARMS, W. B. Mullins, Mgr. | Pred. Blewor, Mapleraie Farm, Owego, Tioga Co...N.¥. | Suberd, Triunwh; average records of dam and site's | SALE olstein bu io -y 
ECCLESTON, MD : ~ | 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. | Sire son Pontiac Kormdske, Korndrke Hengerveld Nis 


5, 00 ] i De Kol, No. m Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
His sire is @ half brother of the $25,000 bull and his Sus tein Gulbaunéun 2 poe nannbonl 


















eonanaraansiaieae 



















































































SRT ARTE : : iam is a half sister to Homestead Jr De Kol, the 
A FOR THIS PURE BRED great erandsire of the new world’ s champion. ‘Admiral | FRANK MURRAY. - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 
"hg , . Dams of calves are from Paladin Burke an 
H hite Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. HOLST E IN BUL L Gelsche ‘Hamilton. ‘with large official records. Prices is 
itn: tab tatie alk amt Giaiieine duende. ail With all his wonderful future as son of range from $125 to $200 each. Tdl F H |: 
the registered Jersey bull Bella’s Golden ‘Knight Ormeby Jane King, whose dam has made BRADLEY FULLER. - - UTICA, WN. Y. eaze arm olsteins 
= of Galen Go ee Oe 8 ee witters ent tines Thin promising young Write me your wants, Can supply you with 
y Ga oge Knight, the greatest itter ul er is ire mm Ree vl Flora, record 
+ Hy i SR LE preducare 6 the eap. Writ Ne NNN l. Ww. Cel pene Jo ae 
‘ ane ats is th ell grown ers 8 e way rite B » N, Y. 
; @ y way Write 1 for GROVE a Elma Center, N H . . , 
jj anc full particulars ur oi tho Sonn olstein Bull Calves 
ij ul us 
WwW. L. FRY, Manager, - . PAOLI, PA. = —: ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son sf 
| | Rie Komnatke Sieugert “Ormstysaad | RIVERSIDE STOCK se 
e =: Lady, who made pounds butter in @ : HK, Lull born D: ber 13,1916. Sir Colantha 
— SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 a four-year-old. Dam of calf made over 24 pounds | § tenes ae a double grandson ‘of Colontnn Johan- 
- For high-grade calves in @ week from three-quarters of her udder. = | na Lad, dam an 18-Ib. 2-year-old daughter of King Pon- 
3 » . i either sex express paid ONE sired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn- : | tiae Bon Lilith. Price $100. Write for pedigree and de- 
rooklaw n F arms : in lots of 5: 40 large dvke; dam 9 15- ‘pound daughter of 8 28-pound cow. = | scription, A.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfeld, N.Y 
a ~ . high grade and 12 regis- F.C. B 8 ae 
. 7 UNHLANHHHNI | JIMA UNANNNULLQUILILAUE.ILU 0 ARAL e ° 
J U E R N S k Y S tered Holstein cows due HSLAUUUNNOLOOUIQOUNOOUSA TCLS H l H C. I . 
We have 1 calves. by Biploir in Aug. and Sept.; 351 olstein feifer Calves 
iki! ’ f bulls of the breed es oy ..#.. | seenmadenieuaiadaiadia a Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
‘ f e of ' seripth and prices years old; ( wh-gra : 
gladly que ; heifers and registered bulls. | | | HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N. Y 
BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N. J JOHN ©. REAGAN TOULY, N.Y | ntereste flee NIC 
D. H. McAlpin, Owne A, E. Wright, Supt Ree ae 7 . anne =| 
: t ] HTHVIELOUULNONYENASTAAEONAT, in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and = 17 GRADE HOLSTEINS 
: Heifers, come and see us or writ. An:| ROR SALE 2. ¢ Spas weet cogtaw, geet 
excellent opportunity to start a pure- bred A. L. WATERMAN, DE WITTVILLE, N. Y 





4YRSHIRE CALVES) Holstein Heifers | 
Six’ to fifteen months old—good individuals 


. icitaie. tl ar " : . ifte § = indivi . C. L. Amos, Antrim Farms, Syracuse, N. Y. = 
— = ea bul f, sire N Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. , . a ' 
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few other bull calv f A BR cows |) W.H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N.Y. | The Old Cold Spring Farm oe 
. a ten 1 giv pe att | Wii] HALT Lt m > 
CHEST : : | iwi” | HOLSTBIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE | HHandsome Holstein Bull 
f HBSTER FARMS EDGEMONT, PA. — ——-— Offers Heifer and Bull Calves World 
HOMAS'W. CLABK. Mer Must sell fifteen head before winter Nearly Calves record blood, Prices reasonable. 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. ¢ : 
r RING STOCK FARM 
Vallew "Soe a4" ° G 1d >A y, fi MELVIN & GODFREY, Inc. o Se SEELYVILLE, PA. 
Valley View Farm Ayrshires rade OLS eins oe New York | & Smith & Sons, Props., 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, One, Two and Three Year Olds Yearling grandson of 
Tuits gee not to latina, | Oe Seat i ee =a Heifers |SERYICE, BULL Jaze 
: PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 60 Grade Holstein He! ers | 64 one. Sore. , 
O. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA.| BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N. Y. Two and one-half years old SABARAMA FARM. - BALDWINSVILLE, . Y. 
; i 1 5-Ib. two- 
Clover P. atch Farm Ayrshires FOR SALE 50 Reg. Heifers 60 Grade Holstein Heifers MOLSTEIN BULL, bom April 18. dam s 15-Ib, te: 
jhe farm where they are better than the average of the | and 1 load of Good Fresh cows and close springers, One and one-half vears old a granddam 36 Ibs. rh. fat for th the e, Tear, Bend for 
LUNOMLCeWOLT® MILTON W. DAVISON, Canietec NF | grade Holsteins Also High Grade Holstein, Helfers | B Jy, BOWDISH, - CORTLAND, N. Y. | Brea’ Canton, St. Lawrence County. wee 
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Within the Home of the Farmer 


**It takes more than four walls to make a home’’ 


Stepping Aright 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
its always.a step in the dark, 
But the step must be taken, friend. 
We never can fathom or guess : 
When our troubles begin. or end. 
The step can be bravely taken. 
Or halt, it is ours to choos:. 
‘here’s no one to blame but ourselves, 
friend, 
if we gain in the fight, or lose. 


vhere is ever a duty waiting; 
Tis @ duty, dear friend, that w« 
Alone can master, why shirk it 
Since 'tis given to you, or me” 
The soul that shrinks from disaster, 
Or quails when it faces defeat, 
Will never walk in the light, friend 
Never find its mission complete. . 


vhe feet that can march straight onward 
Over pitfalls that block the way, 
That valiantly enter conflict 
And march to the thick of the fray 
\h, friend, these are feet that take us 
Unto hights whence our eyes can see 
The step in the dark, once taken, 
Has glorified you and me. 


New Apple Recipes 

Vor a general observance of Apple 
day, November 1, preparations have 
already been started. Although every- 
one is familiar with the value of the 
fruit, yet it is not used as extensively 
as it might be. On many tables the 
only way in which the fruit appears 
is in apple sauce or apple pie. 

If you have some particularly good 
and different recipes for the use of 
apple won’t you send them in to the 
household department inside of a 
week so that in the issue of October 
27 we will have a splendid column of 
new ways to use the apple. Fifty 
cents will be paid for all recipes 
which can be used. Address the 
tfousehold Editor. care of this paper. 


The Thoughtful Child 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 

“There is no use talking,” pro- 
tested Mrs Stanley, “my children are 
exceptionally difficult to manage. 
Take ten-year-old Robert, for ex- 
ample, he wants what he wants, re- 
gardless of my advice or wishes. At 
seven years, Louise is as selfish as 
ever she can be. Even baby Billy, 
with his four years of worldly expe- 
rience has no idea of giving in a peg 
to anyone. Now, with your two, 
Cousin Prue, it is different, they seem 
to have so much consideration for 
you and a real desire to please. I 
cannot understand it!" 

Prue Holmes crocheted away 
silently a moment. Then with a reso- 
lute air laid down her work. 

“Margery, dear.” Mrs Holmes 
ventured almost timidly, “if I tell you 
the trouble as I see it, will you 
promise not to be offended? It is 
sure to hurt, but yeu will, I fear, be 
much more deeply: wounded in the 
end, if you do not soon come to 
recognize the cause of the _ trouble 
and apply the correct remedy.” 

“You mean that I am to blame in 
some way?” Mrs Stanley demanded 
in surprise. 

“I certainly do, dear, although I 
know full well you are erring inno- 
‘ently. It takes a brave mother to 
isten calmly to criticism of her own 
conduct, and a braver one to face the 
facts, determined to correct her own 
faults.” 

Margery Stanley's face had flushed 
s she listened. If it were anyone 
but dear old Prue—— 

“Go ahead, Prue, Tl! try to take 
the medicine with a smiling face. 
What am I doing to make my kiddies 
4s stubborn as little mules?” 

Prue leaned forward earnestly. 

“When Billy came to you a few 
moments ago and asked to go over to 
Senny’s yard to play, you said, “No, 
you can’t go one step. Play in your 
own yard,” and you said it in a par- 
ticularly irritating tone. When Billy, 
with trembling little lip said, ‘But, T 
want to go, Muver,” you replied, ‘It 
doesn’t matter what you want, my 
child. Mother says you are not go- 
Ng.’ 

«Now, if Billy gets the clear idea 
that you do not care what he wants. 
naturally he will not care what you 
want. That is human nature. Then, 
when Robert came in yesterday, all 
enthusiasm over the aeroplane, you 
were cross and sarcastic because he 
sailed it over your bed of foliage 
ints. He went away with tears in 
‘S eyes and a sullen expression on 
is face.” 

_“So you would have let him break 
the plants which cost months of 
work.” 

“No, indeed, Margery, but wouldn't 
it have been better to have said, ‘Let’s 
£0 out on the croquet lawn, Robert, 
where there are no flowers, or plants to 
injure, for 1 want to see how it will 
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really fly. We'll have a regular start- 
ing point amd see how far it will go. 
Come on, son.’ Robert would have re- 
sponded instantly, pleased by your 
interest. and I doubt if he would ever 
have offered again to sail the airship 
among your flowers. You do _ not 
show a proper consideration of their 
feelings and desires, and naturally, 
they treat you are you treat them— 
more respectfully, to be sure, be- 
cause they do not dare do otherwise.” 

“In other words, you think I am an 
arbitrary, domineering, selfish mother 
and so I have children with the same 
characteristics.” Mrs Stanley de- 
manced frostily. 


Cousin Prue smiled. “Remember 
you promised, Margery, not to get 


angry. I did not say such a harsh 
thing us that, but your idea of gov- 
ernment and mine are different. 
Yours seems to be to rule in a man- 
ner that does not take into considera- 
tion anything beyond the gaining of 
momentary obedience. My own idea 
is that we are successful as mothers, 
only as we lead them to know the 
right, help them to make wise de- 
cisions for themselves, and at all 
times have them know that we are 
their best friends, rendering decisions 
which are for their own good.” 

“Here comes Louise,” Mrs Stanley 
interrupted. “I believe she has torn 
her new dress right across the front. 
I might have known better than to 
let her wear it this afternoon. She 
deserves a smart spanking 

“But why, you allowed her to wear 
the dress? She has 
met with an accident. 
It is unfortunate, of 
course—" 

Mrs Stanley threw 
up her hands in 
despair. 

“Handle the case 
yourself then, I'd like 
to see you do it.” 

Louise was coming 
up the steps weeping 
bitterly. Mrs Stanley 
had disappeared in- 
side the house, but 
Cousin Prue k n e w 





she was just inside 
the nearby open win- 
dow. 

Why Louise, what 
has happened? Have 
you hurt yourself?’ 


inquired the visitor. 

“No-o, but I fell on 
the fence and tore 
my new dress an’ 
Mamma will be—’ 
the rest was lost in 
sobs. 

Cousin Prue drew 
the little girl toward 
her and took her on 
her lap. 

“And your mamma 
did work so hard to 
make this. pretty 
dress for the’ picnic,” 
mused Cousin Prue, 
“but she will be so 
happy you didn't 
break any bones. We 
can mend the dress | 
quickly, Louise, but a | 


broken bone would 
have been a_ tedious 
affair.” 
The child looked 
at her in astonish 
ment. 


“SVill the place 
show where it is mended?” 

“Certainly, but you will be brave 
and not fret about that, for, of course, 
vour mother will feel so badly abont 
it after working to have it so pretty. 
By the way, dearie, did she want vou 
to wear the dress today?” 

Louise hung her head. 

“You see, mothers now what is best 
and little girls cannot judge wisely 
always Next time you will be more 
willing to do as she thinks best, T am 
sure.”’ 

Louise looked ruefully at the long. 
ragged rent. 

“Mamma will scold,” she quavered 

“T think not,” Cousin Prue assured 
her in a matter-of-fact tone. “Of 
course she will be sorry the pretty 
dress is injured but glad it is not her 
little girl's tender flesh. Go in and 
tell her how you feel about it.” 

Cousin Prue listened intently. 
Then her lips curved into a smile. as 
she wiped the mist from her elasses. 

A childish treble voice was saying 
eagerly “Oh, mamma, ['m not 
hurt at all, you'll be glad of that, but 
I did tear my pretty new dress. I! 
didn’t mean to and I’m so sorry. [fm 
going to do as you want me to after 
this, Mumsey.” 

There was a low conversation which 
Prue did not hear, but when Margery 
Stanley came out a few minutes later 
with the torn frock in her hand to 
mend, Cousin Prue looked up from 
her crocheting and said earnestly. 





“Bravo, Cousin of My Heart, wasn't 
it better to use her own self-will and 
the resulting accident to strengthen 
the bond of love and confidence and 
obedience, than to arouse a spirit of 
angry rebellion by a _ punishment 
which merely served as an outiet to 
your own displeasure?” 

And although Margery Stanley did 
not answer, she was looking beyond 
the present toa new vision of a 
brighier day for herself and her 
family. 





“ Housework ” 
ANNE GUILBERT MALION 


“Whenever I hear a woman com- 
plain of the monotony of housework, 
I always wish she knew what she was 
talking about! Why, it’s the most 
varied of all occupations and the most 
enjoyable, if one looks at it right,” 
said a busy housekeeper of long 
years of experience. 

Hard work she had done, “mo- 
notonous work" some might have 
called it, but she had met her tasks 
in the right spirit, had used them for 
growth and development, and was 
able to say after almost a lifetime of 
unceasing labor, “Housework is the 
most varied of all occupations and 
the most enjoyable.” 

“The woman who chafes at what 
she calls ‘the drudgery of housework’ 
usually knows nothing of the drudg- 
ery in other occupations for women. 
If she could change places for a 
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week with the woman who works in u 
busy office or the woman who works 
in a factory, she would return to her 
housework with opened eyes and with 
hearty thankfulness that her lines 
had fallen in such pleasant places,” 
she continued. 

Do you ever think of this and stop 
to appreaciate your blessings, buss 
housewife? No change comes. with 
the seasons to the women who work 
in offices and factories, yet to the 
housewife each returning season 
brings its own peculiar tasks, its 
new interests. 

In winter there is the delightful 
work of making the home cozy and 
comfortable for the long hours and 
evenings which must be spent _ in- 
doors, refurbishing, putting up cur- 
tains, preparing for special festivi- 
ties and holidays—Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. There is the extra, de- 
lightful cooking, the making of 
Christmas cakes and candies. 

Spring brings cleaning, freshen- 
ing up of the house for the summer, 
packing away the old. heavy gar- 
ments and preparing new ones, the 
summer sewing. the thousand and 
one things which have to be done at 
this time of year. In the country 
the housewife is busy fitting up the 
piazza cozily and planting the gar- 
den, one of the most delightful and 
healthful of occupations. 

Summer is vacation time and few 
inceed are the housewives who cannot 


afternoons or days off 
to enjoy the summer. Work may be 
taken into the open air. The coolest 
spot indoors or out may be sought, 
and in this liberty the housewife is 
keenly envied by her sisters who 
must occupy the same spot in office 
or store or factory, whether it be 
sunny or not, whether it be hot or 
not, in the same stiff business garb 
peeging away ceaselessly at the same 
monotonous task. The housewife is 
her own mistress. She can usually 
work as she pleases, when and how 
she pleases. Fortunate indeed is the 
houseworker compared to the women 
in the other vocations when the sum 
mer days come. 

“Putting up” summer and early fall 
fruits marks another epoch in the 
housewife’s calendar and is an oc 
cupation most women thoroughly 
enjoy, not only in the present but in 
the visions of future well filled pre 
serve closets—a source of conveni 
ence, pleasure and benefit to the 
family all through the year. 

The fall again brings necessary 
sewing and fashioning of new gur- 
ments, getting the children ready for 


take at least 


school, the fall cleaning and rear-~ 
ranging of the house. 
Not only at the different season: 


does a housewife find varied occup: 
tion. Each week brings its own spe 
cial duties on recurring days, but 
washing, ironing, baking, cleaning, 
sewing, is each a distinctly different 
occupation, quite different from the 
routine of office or factory work, 
which is the same day after da) 
hour after hour. Each day brings 
to the housewife its own particular 
interest and duty. 

Even in the day’s tasks, too, there 
is variety. There is the preparation 
of meals, the dusting and tidying of 
the home. They have to be done over 
every day, to be sure, but, taken in 
comparison with the work other 
wemen have to do in shops arfd fac 


tories, they have infinitely more 
variety and interest. 
The housewife, going from one 


duty to the next, rarely stops te 
glance at the clock except to notice 
with surprise “how little time’ sh« 
has left for what she has te do. She 
krows nothing of the spirit which 
makes the worker in dreamy oflice 
or factory fix tired eyes on the clock, 
watching the hours and minutes drag 
on in a seemingly never-ending day 
of monotonous, mechanical work 
There is no task, however it may 
be recurring, however monotonous it 


may seem, which is not capable of 
allowing us to express our own 
thought and individuality if we put 
interest and earnest effort into it. The 


housewife who recognizes this and 
seeks to derive all the variety and 
pleasure she can out of her work will 
be rewarded by added health, hap 
piness, efficiency, and a broader 
more wholesome outlook not only on 
her work but on life itself 


The Making of Liars 
DEBORAIL BROWN 
Tell me, where are liars bred 
In the heart or in the head- 
How begot, how nourished” 

The little teacher paraphrased 
Shakespeare with a weary sigh. We 
had been discussing school problems 
and especially the children of a cer- 
tain family in the district. ‘Tell me,” 
Mrs Colvin, “she urged, “‘you taught 
for many years and also brought up 
a family, so you must know. Tell me 
why most children and especially the 
Miller children are such liars." 

Mrs Colvin's kind face lit up with 
one of her bright smiles. “That's a 
question IT have studied over a great 
deal, and TIT tinally solved it when 1 
found my children were becoming cul- 
tivated liars and that I was teaching 
them to lie.” 

“You.” cried the teacher, and IT in 
chorus. “T can't imagine your doing 
such a thing.” 

“But I did. Listen, both of you, and 
you will understand. In all my school 
experience I realized that most chil- 
dren would lie. In fact, | used to call 
a ‘lie the first law of nature.’ Since 
my own children came |] have won 
dered why anyone grows up and does 
not remain a liar. My children learned 
it as soon as they learned anything, 
and that from their father and me 

“Mr Colvin is naturally impatient of 
trifles. He would blame unjustly for 
every little fault. Consequently, I re« 
sented it, and, to escape criticism, I 
did not tell him things that hap- 
pened. Little things of no account. 
Once I started for a drive with him 
and I hadn’t taken my gloves. ‘Got 
your gloves on?’ he asked. ‘Yes, I’m 
all right,’ I replied, knowing that if 
T had said ‘no,’ he would have scolded 
for fully five minutes, spoiling my 
pleasure. That is only an example, 
Whenever the children did wrong, as 
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they continually did, I would shield 
them from him, taking the blame on 
myself so they wouldn't be scolded. 

“And he, realizing that I was over- 
fussy, ‘school-ma’amy,’ he called it, 
he would shield the children from my 
blame, so between us both we were 
bringing up four as thoroughbred lit- 
tle liars as could be found. 

“You know the four came in three 
years, so they were all little children 
together in school. Harry was eight, 
Dot and Dell, the twins, seven, and 
Charley nearly six when I realized 
what we were doing. We had a young 
teacher who was a failure. I criticized 
her discipline sharply She was fiery 
and retorted with a sharp note which 
said that instead of criticizing her I 
iad better look to my own children, 
that from the oldest to little Charlit 
they were the worst set of liars in the 
hool, and that all the neighborhood 


a so, 
Mr Colvin and I were furious over 
the note But while I raged over it, 
husband at perfectly still, the 
ll kind of anger which lasts forever, 
The children were playing in* an- 
her room I heard Charlie say 
hrilly You lie, Harry Colvin You 
did break my whip lash.’ 
‘Hump,’ Harry returned A lie is 
hing. Ma lied to pa this morning, 
and she said she dulled the ax, when 
did it,’ 
rhat’s so he wouldn't jaw,’ chimed 


ell, and Dot added: ‘And pa told ma 
he didn't know who broke the saucer 
when he knew I did. Pa is awful good 
ie won't let ma switch us for what 
we can't help.’ 

‘It’s lots of fun to lie,’ said Charlie. 
1 like to tell ‘em. There ain't no use 
n getting licked when wou can lie 
out of it, is there Harry?’ 

“I looked at my husband And he 
ooked at me, ‘Girls,’ Mrs Colvin’s 
face was white and her lips trembled. 
That was an awful hour for us both. 
Ve put the children to bed and then 
e and I had a heart-to-heart talk. 
Ve iw what we were doing, and we 
toth realized that for upright citizens, 
ehurch members and leading farmers 
that we were contemptible creatures 
und that we were, by example at least 
lining the moral ense of our chi 


’ 


t it bitter pill, but w swal 
owed it No, our children did not be 
ome ,.saints tft onc: It tool years 
efore lit would not « m easier than 
the ruth larry wa old for his 
yeur And after his father talked to 
him kindly 1 few time he began to 
men Ino longer equivocated to save 
colding and Henry no longer found 
necessary to scold or punish for 

ove hing which displeased him. And 
tv careful not to lie or ct a lie 
before the rl nd when they broke 
‘ the were no raid to tell me 

j ry had done 

ttut both Henry and IT dad to con- 

' ourselve first. which much 
arder than conquering the children 
So 1 think the answer to your ques 
on, little teacher, is In the home.’ 
he Miller family. Each parent 

from the other 


ehildren 
] dren lie in 


re result that the chi 
‘ pirit of self-defense,” 
izhed ‘If the Millers 
toy lying 


rh eachet 


uld only realize it and 
millions of Miller else- 
then the next genera- 
truthful,’ agreed Mrs 
need to realize their 
before ref- 


ere r lize it, 
tion would by 
| “Poopl 
faults ¢ Henry and I did 
rmation is possible 


The Secret of Youth 


NELEN M. RICTIARDSON 


yoman may deck herself in 


‘ime and he may use facial ap- 
plianees to smooth away wrinkles 
hut in spite of all these aids she still 
tina herself growing old She looks 

ne neighbor across the way, over- 


helmed with many more houschold 
re look it her, and wonders 
every day as old as IT am; 


She i 


1 faet, I believe she is several years 
older thi woman soliloquizes “It 
ivatery to me how she keeps 
tie looks ae she does I don't 
mig me he ever used a massa re 
ean she hasn't the time or the 
ones Still ome who knows her 
we, i I do, might imagine that Amy 
hobert had drank at the fountain 
of perpetual youth.” 

A deep drawn sigh accompanied 
he ast words of this mental out- 
burst as the woman surveyed her own 

re-lined anxious feature: in her 

rror and bemoaned her lost youth 
ch no art as vet had succeeded in 
storing 

The busy little woman across the 

ay ould give her perplexed neigh- 
bor a very simple recipe for outwit- 
time Father Time and his busy serv- 
unt The could tell het tha? a 
py and contented mind, togcinher 


an optimistic outlook upon life. 
wrinkles effectually 


n ny niassage cream evel in 


more 


erase 


attain this state of 
next very per- 


ut bow can I 
na might be the 
'oner question 
foreetting yourself and 
thoughts upon the 
worry- 


eoncentr ne vo 
welfare t other Leave oft 


ing about gray hairs and wrinkles. 
No one will notice them if the light 
of human love and sympathy shines 
in your eyes. Be always looking for 
something beautiful to come _ into 
your iife, and before you are aware 
of it, it will be there. Nothing brings 
wrinkles and gray hairs like con- 
stantly thinking about them. In this 
way a woman can almost be her own 
architect, for as we think, so we are. 
The woman who acquires the habit 
of always looking at life through rose- 
colored glasses never grows old. 


Queer Ideas About the Mail 
ELIZABETH KENTON 

Very amusing and sometimes an- 
noying are the queer ideas which per- 
sist about mail even among in- 
telligent people. There are some 
things that seem born in _ people's 
minds and remain there until the 
owner of the mind is called hence. 
One of the most foolish of all these 
ideas is that of writing “In haste” 
on the envelope If the writer were 
to stop and think one minute it 
would be easy to see that the letter 
can not go faster than the train or 
boat or trolley can carry it. Also that 
no provision has been made to have 
it deilvered more speedily than the 
ordinary mail which it is. The people 
who make this error know that it 
requires 10 cents for a special delivery 
stamp and even then the special de- 
livery only goes “in haste” after it 

“aches its destination. 

There are people who believe that 
it is against the law to seal a letter 
before a stamp is aflixed, and people 
who think that when they get a let- 
ter my mistake there is no harm in 
destroying it after reading it. Time 
and again people have done this to 
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plea of friendship and made him pay 
full postage on a parcel. “You might 
do me a little favor, I think.” 

A very surprising fact to some 
patrons is that the postmaster gets 
their letters when they write com- 
plaints to Washingon. A paper is 
missed, a letter opened by mistake, 
@ parcel goes-wrong or anyone of a 
dozen common things happens and 
forthwith the patron “takes his pen 
in hand” to write to the postmaster- 
general. In a week or more he re- 
ceives a polite invitation to call at the 
local postoflice and there in his hand 
the postmaster holds the very letter 
of complaint that was to be a pro- 
found secret. 

It is also amusing to note the ex- 
pression on the face of a patron when 
his own error confronts him in the 
Shape of a returned letter from the 
dead letter office. The very thing he 
has raged and stormed about lies in 
the hand of the postmaster with the 
address missing, the wrong city or 
state written thereon or some trivial 
error he has overlooked. 

Some people imagine when they 
put in a letter with no address or a 
letter with some error inside or out 
that they have only to call at the 
office and it will be promptly handed 
back even though there is no return 
on it. “I can pick it out if you'll 
just let me look at them,” argues 
the patron, but the postmaster with 
no assurance that the right letter will 
be picked out entrenches himself be- 
hind the plain rules of the depart- 
ment and the letter remains in the 
office. “It’s mine!” more than one 
indignant person has declared, but it 
had to go through the proper chan- 
nels before it was returned. 

Many people fondly imagine that 
they can “fool” their friends or en- 
emies or relative by writing the name 

















Autumn Down 


the serious annoyance of the real 
owners of the letters, but there seems 
to be no way of getting their minds 
rid of this impression. There are 
ecod people, intelligent people in 
many directions, who call at post- 
offices and blandly ask the postmaster 
or his assistants to “look around in 
the corners” and see if a mussing 
letter cannot be found No amount 
of persuasion can convince them that 
each and every letter must be de- 
livered promptly or held the proper 
time in the general delivery. Some- 
where in some corner that missing 
letter or paper must be. 

Then there are the people who in- 
sist on telling the workers in the 
office what the laws are on_ postal 
subjects “IT read somewhere that the 
postmaster of New York had made a 
ruling to this effect.” they say in all 
earnestness As a matter of fact, no 
postmaster ever made a ruling on 
ny subject. The rules are laid down 
by the postoffice department at Wash- 
ington and postmasters must be gov- 
erned accordingly There are hun- 
dreds of patrons who think the post- 
master or his helpers can “favor” 
them by letting their mail go with less 
postage than the general public pays. 
“It’s nothing out of your pocket!” 
said a young man angrily when the 
postmaster would not listen to his 
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of a town on the outside of the en- 
velope and then sending it under 
cover to the postmaster of that 
town to be postmarked. The letter is 
postmarked all right by the _ post- 
master under whose care it was sent, 
but along with the postmark it gets 
this statement “Received under cover 
from -——-—-—.."" naming the town from 
which it was originally sent. If peo- 
ple would only ask, but they will not, 
and all sorts of amusing situations 
arise from this common error. A 
widower who wanted to court a 
woman in a certain town and did not 
want his children to find it out an- 
nounced that he was going to another 
town on aé visit, carefully naming 
the town. He prepared a long letter 
as though he was in the town he 
mentioned and sent it to the post- 
master to mail home and joke the 
children. Great was his chagrin when 
he returned from the widow’s town 
to find the envelope stamped “re- 
ceived under cover” and the children 
more curious than anything else 
could have made them. 

Of course there are many more 
common errors. There are people 
who solemnly believe that postmasters 
do not have to pay anything for their 
own postage and there are others 
who think that they can call at the 
office and get all the information they 


want as to who owns lock boxes ang 
who corresponds with whom. 
there are men and women who de. 
clare that at Some offices they can 
send mail cheaper than at others, ang 
this has on reference to parcel past 
zones. The postmaster at one office 
is “accommodating,” they tell you, 
while the other is not, and you could 
argue till doomsday without convince. 
ing them, 

And so it goes. The children teach 
their children the errors and so qa 
down the line. Probably till the ena 
of time folks will write “in haste” 
and “do not delay” on the corners of 
envelopes serene in the belief that 
these letters are more highly favored, 





Rust Spots in Laundering 
LULU BLACK 

“Rust spots on my clothes and 
where did they come from?” was my 
frequent inquiry when I did my own 
laundry work. I was certain there 
was no rust in the tubs or boiler and 
I hgd strained all the water and yet 
rust spots would appear. 

I had read of some bluings having 
iron in them, so I began to make a 
study of bluings. I found there we: 
many different kinds of blues on the 
market. Some are prepared in liquid 
form, others in powder or solid. It 
is the liquid blues’ that have iron 
compounds as a basis. The soap left 
in the clothes reacts with the iron 
forming the rust spots. 

I had been using a liquid blue of 
this kind but determined to tind 
something better. I found the best 
way was to buy anilin blue powder 
and dissolve one ounce of the powder 
in one gallon of lukewarm water. |! 
allow it to dissolve completely, bottle 
and put away. 

This blue was entirely soluble and 
kept like any liquid blue on the mar- 
ket. I used this amount for a long 
time and when plenty of water wis 
added I had no spots cr streaks on 
my clothes. 


Chicken Fat Valuable 

Do you save the big layers of clean 
sweet, yellow fat around the gizzard 
and the intestines of the chicken? 
If you do, say specialists of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, you are keeping fat which 
French housewives consider the tin- 
est of fats for making cakes, and 
especially puff paste. 

In certain seasons in New York and 
other big cities, this fat is so highly 
esteemed that it brings as much as 
$1.10 per pound. So great is the de- 
mand for this fat that many people 

ake a business of collecting it from 
butchers and others who dress poultry 
before delivering it to customers. 
Housewives would do well to insist 
on having it delivered if they buy 
their poultry dressed. 

By using chicken fat in cooking 
they can cut down the amount of f 
they must buy for that purpose. To 
prepare it, try it out in a double 
boiler, or other vessel] set in hot wa 
ter, until the fat just melts away frou 
the tissues and can be poured off 
This fat becomes rancid easily and 
should be kept cool and covered lik: 
butter, and used in a very few days 
Chicken fat, like goose fat, may be 
used for shortening in cakes, such is 
spice cake, where the seasoning used 
will mask any flavor which the fat 
might have. It can also be used fo! 
frying the chicken itself, or other 
meats and for warming vegetables, 
ete. ‘ 





Night and Underclothes 


With the cool nights comes the 
thought of the comfort of outing flan- 
nel for night clothes. The patterns for 
night clothing illustrated on this page 
are chosen because they are ideal for 
using with thicker material. 

8515—Ladies’ Camisole 

There is no difficulty at all about 
making a camisole, for a_ piece of 
material which is cut almost straight 
and the shoulder straps of ribbon or 
of the same material hemstitched on 
both edges is all that is mecessar) 
No 8515 is very simple, for the lower 
edge is straight, and it is turned up 
to form a casing through which 4 
broad elastic is run. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
% yard 36-inch material with 1% 
yards ribbon. 

7357—Children’s Nightgown 

This little garment is a_ simplé 
sacque style, with the neck either 
high with a collar or low in round or 
square outline. The sleeves may be 
long or short. The closing is ™ 
front, extending to the neck. Muslin 
cambric, outing flannel and_ sateen 
are liked for these nightgowns. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 14 years 
Medium size requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material with 1% yards of edgins. 

7365—Ladies’ Corset Cover 

This tight-fitting corset cover may 
take the place of a brassiere 
and will be liked especially by 
stout women. It has no side seam, 
the side pieces joining front and back 
at seams which extend to the neck 
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edge from the belt. The front and 
pack form panels, with the closing in 
the front. There is a peplum, which 
may be omitted. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires % yard 356- 
inch material, 2% yards beading, :3 
vards edging and 5% yards ribbon. 
7706—Children’s Drawers 
This pattern is. one of the best for 
the making of a one-piece drawers in 
nainsook, lawn, cambric or batiste or 
vour choice of wash materials. They 
are not clumsy, but do not draw as 
so many styles with a seam will when 
, little outgrown, and are very easy 
to iron. Edging gives a very dainty 
finish im either style. The pattern is 
eut in sizes from 1 to 3 vears. Size 2 
vears requires % yard 36-inch mate- 
rial and 1% yards edging. 
7412—Girls’ Drawers 

This garment is one which is al- 
yvays just about the same, with only 
, little more or less fullness from 
season to season. There is an inseam 
from the top of the front to the top 
»f the back and openings at each side. 
\ band holds the drawers to the un- 
derwaist and the edges may be plain 
or trimmed with insertion and a 
rufle of embroidery. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 6G, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Medium size requires 15g yards 27- 
inch material, 1% yards edging and 
1’; yards of insertion. 

8180—Ladies’ or Misses’ Chemise 

This envelope chemise is simple and 
easy to make, and whether it has a 
plain or an elaborate finish depends 
upon the taste of its wearer. It slips 
on over the head and there is a tab- 
like extension on the back which goes 
between the knees and buttons onto 
the front. A choice of low § round. 
square or V neck is given. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes small, medium and 
arge. The medium size requires 
2% yards 86-inch material, 2 yards 
rice edging and 2% yards ribbon. 

6933—Girls’ Bloomers 
Many mothers prefer bloomers for 
their children instead of drawers, and 
here is an excellent pattern for mak- 
ing such a garment. The fompers 
may be attached to an underwaist or 
they may be left separate. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 vears. Size S vears requires for 
the underwaist % vard 36-inch mate- 
rial, for the bloomers 1% yards 36- 
inch material. 
7452—Child'’s Nightdrawers 

No garment is more cozy for night 
wear than this. It has the front and 
drawers in one piece, but in the back 
the material is divided at the waist- 
line, where the drawers are buttond, 
and down the center of the waist 
where the garment closes. The sleeves 
are long and the feet may be omitted 
and a band placed at the ankles if 
preferred. The pattern is cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium 
size requires 8% yards of 36-inch 
material with % vard edging for the 
neck. 

7385—Men's and Boy's Nightshirt 
This nightshirt hase ffonts plain, ex- 
eept for the band in which the clos- 
ing is artanged, and the patchpocket. 
The neck may be high with soft col- 
lar or round with a facing. In the 
back there is a small voke below 





which the material is a trifle gath- 
ered. fhe seams are left open several 
inches at the lower ena of each side. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 26 to 44 
inches chest measure, Medium size re- 
quires 4% yards 3t-inch material 
7348—Child’s Waist and Drawers 

These garments are quite regulation 
in cut. The underwaist has a little 
fullness at the neck edge and is re- 
inforced at the sides. There is a waist- 
band for buttons and the closing is 
in the back. The drawers are closed. 
They open at the side and are gath- 
ered on a band, which may be but- 
toned to the undefwaist or have its 
own buttons. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 2 to 14 years. Medium size re- 
quires for waist, % vard 36-inch 
material, 3 yards edging for drawers, 
1 yard 36-inch material, 1% yards 
edging and 1 yard insertion. 

7391—Ladies’ Nightgown 

This simple design is familiar to all 
women. The yoke is straight across 
the shoulders in both front and back, 
the lower portion full and gathered 
at the top. The opening is in front, the 
neck high with small, flat collar and 
the sleeves long with a band cuff. 
Muslin, cambric, outing flannel, sateen 
and other wash materials are used for 
these gowns. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Medium sige requires 6% vards 27- 
inch material. 

Price of each of the above patterns 
10 cents. Be sure to state size. Order 
by number from our Pattern Depart- 
ment, care of this paper. 


Last Minute Garden Recipes 
Spanish Pickle 
One peck green tomatoes, 1 dozen 
large cucumbers, 4% dozen sweet pep- 
pers, %4 dogen sweet green peppers, 1 
quart small onions, 4 heads cabbage, 
chopped fine, 6 bunches of celery 
chopped or cut fine. Dressing: One 
and one-half gallons vinegar, 5 pounds 
brown sugar, 5 cents’ worth tumeric, 
5 cents’ worth white mustard seed, 
% pound of ground mustard, 4% cup 
of flour, 1 tablespoon cloves, 1 stick 
cinnamon, 100 little cucumbers. The 
large cucumbers should be pared and 
cut in small pieces and let stand over- 
night in salt water. Also the green 
tomatoes. Cook % Lour and can 
while hot. 
Fried Tomatoes 
Frying tomatoes for winter use. 
Sterilize jars, fubbers and lids. Select 
ripe, sound tomatoes. Cut tomatoes 
in half (if too large to go in jar cut 
in half again making the tomatoes in 
quarters). sprinkle a little salt on if 
you wish, or without will keep just 
as well, and fry with fat in a large 
pain. As soon as brown put into the 
jars and seal. They are delicious.— 
Peach Sponge 
Soak % box gelatine in 4% cup cold 
water. Cook 1 dozen peaches with 1 
cup of water until soft, add 1% cups 
sugar stir through a coarse sieve and 
then add 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 
Stir in the gelatine with the hot fruit 
and allow it to stand uatil it begins 
to thickéfi. Beat the whites of 
four eggs to ai stiff froth, add 
gradually to the fruit and whip for 
15 minutes, serve with whipped cream. 
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Skin Diseases 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
The treatment of diseases of the 
skin is a separate department of 
medicine, and one of its foremost 
authorities in this county has recently 
declared that the three prime req- 
uisites for the successful treatment oi 


skin diseases are “a good light, a 
good eye, and a sood Microscope in 
order that the physicicn may first de- 
cide which of the many skin diseases 
is to be treated. Obviously, none 
of these three requisites can be used 


in this department! Notwithstanding 
this handicap, so many letters have 
come in asking for help for’ these 
troubles, that it is planned to devote 
several articles, not all at once, to 
consideration of the subject, begin- 
ning with the causes of diseases of 
the skin. 

Undoubtedly most people have an 
instinctive desire to move away from 
the locality of an evident skin disease, 
a desire which if analyzed would be 
found to orifinate in the idea that 
most skin diseases are contagious and 
are usually due either to uncleanli- 
ness or to parasites. That idea is not 
correct. Of course, the poor and 
neglected part of society, those to 
whom bathing is an experience prac- 
tically unknown and made _ inaces- 
sible by the environment into which 
life has thrust them, have greater 
tendency toward the class of skin dis- 
eases that are caused by parasites, 
but for every such case there are 
several in the more comfortable 
classes that are caused by overeating 
and by other things that are strictly 
limited to the individual and _ not 
capable of transmission to another 

The one great cause of eruptive 
disease is faulty digestion and the ac- 
cumulation and retention of the prod- 
ucts of digestion within the body. 
Probably constipation or a “sluggish 
liver,” usually another name for the 
Same thing, is at the base of more 
skin diseases than any other one 
cause. Overeating and eating foods 
which the individual cannot tolerate 
also causes eruption, often acute but 
sometimes slower to come and per- 
sistent in character. A well-known 
instance of the first type is the uti- 
caria, which many people experience 
after eating strawberries. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that many of 
these cases are much assisted at least 
by the active imagination of the 
individual. An attack of hives may 
often be traced to a digestive dis- 
turbance or indulgence in two foods 
mutually incombatible; the writer 
recalls a case where general facial 
ahd bodily eruptions followed a meal 
in which a southern and unfamiliar 
shell fish had been succeeded by a 
dish of ice cream. 

Just as climate governs skin dis- 
ease so largely that varieties common 
in one section are extremely rare in 
another where other types of disease 
reverse the ratio, so the season of the 
vear makes ae distinct difference. 
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Prickly heat in summer and winter 
pruritis are common illustrations, and 
there are many others thus influenced 
partly, no doubt, by the things which 
accompany each season, too much 
clothing for the heat of summer, 
rough or colored underclothing and 
dry indoor atmosphere in winter 
People very rarely inherit skin dis- 


ease, but the tendency to thi lass 
of disease runs in families, just as a 
tendency to lung disease or mental 
disease or broken bones. The tatter 
is an excellent illustration. The bones 
are not broken, i e, people do not in 
herit broken bones, bui they do in 
herit a type of bone-substance less 
able to withstand blows than the 
bones of other people, ‘more brittle 

we term them. In exactly the same 
way, the resisting power of other sub 
stances of the body, in this instance 
the skin, is below the race normality 


and hence more easily succumbs to 
disease. 

Sex exercises a peculiar affect on 
skin eruptions, an effect well-known 
but as yet little understood. Some 
diseases are much more common in 
men than in women, others reverse 
the proportion, while some _ disturb 
ances of the skin occur just at matu 
rity and usually disappear in a few 
months, or at most a vear or twa, 
without treatment. 

Advanced age seems to invite eer 
tain forms of disease, like eczema 
probably in consequence oi lowered 
bodily tone Some drugs taken in 
ternally will cause a sudden = and 
quickly passing eruption, a case in 
point being a college classmate whose 
face at once broke into “benuty-spots’ 
after a dose of quinine Many occu 
Ppations cause persistent eruptions due 
to the continued action of dves art 
acids on the hands and arms, or on 
the face, which is exposed to irritat 
ing fumes, and the only cure is to re 
move the cause by change of work 

Finally there are some people whe 
seem to invite skin diseases, perhaps 
through influence of heredity, per- 
haps through lowered bodily tone, or 
for reasons at present unknown. 
Everyone has noticed that in a group 
of people at a picnic or on a piazza, 
some will be violently attacked bs 
mosquitoes, while others, equaliv ex« 
posed, seem immune Undoubt- 
edly this distinction exists for the 
smaller parasites and the micro 
organisms as well, and some people, 
all unconsciously and unwillingly, are 
more attractive to them than other: 

Next week we will discuss the gen 
eral treatment of skin diseases wilt 
those who write to me kindly inclose 
a stamped and addressed envelope 
rather than merely a stamp? During 
the summer most of the stamps re- 
ceived have been firmly stuck to the 
note paper before they reached me, 
and as for addresses, cach knows 
their own, but sometimes I am not 
sure of correctly reading an unusual 
name. 

For Next Winter 

Mrs. L. N. H. has very kindly seut in 
this advice: Please let me speak from 
ersonal experience, as to a cure for 
rozen feet. Purchase five cents’ worth 
of oil of hemlock and at bedtime lightly 
paint with a feather or a piece of ah 
sorbent cotton, the inflamed and itching 
feet. This will not only itnmediately 
allay the itching and burning. bui effect 
a permanent cure Thank you 























Dainty Underciothes Embodying Some of the New Ideas and Warm Night Garments for All Ages 
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The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusually charming love story—Margaret Widemer 


The Conciusion—XIV 


HERE'S my money—go get it!” 
she gasped—and ran for her 
life. The tramp, as she had 
hoped he would, dashed back 
after it and ave her the ‘start 
she needed. breathless, terrified 
to death, she raced on, tearing her 
frock, dropping the library cards and 
parasol she still had held in her hand. 
Once she caught her sash on a tree- 
wire, Once her slipper-heel caught 
ana neurly threw her. The chase 
seemed unending. She could hear the 
dreadful footsteps of the tramp be- 
hind her, and his snarling, swearing 
oice panting out threats. He was 
drunk, she realized With another 
hrill of horror. It was a nightmare 
happening. 
On and on he stumbled, fell, 
ight herself but the tramp had 
pained, Then at last the almost in- 
ble gap in the hedge, and she fled 
nro l. 
Allan! Allan! Allan!” she 
amed, fleeing instinctively to his 
hair 
The rose-garden W like a place of 
on nted peac fter the terror of 
‘ dé Her quick Vision as she 
li in wa of Allan still there, 
ovel in his chair, with the little 
t bulldog lying asleep across his 
ms and shoulder like a child, It 
el lay SU. A he entered, the 
ene broke up before her eyes like a 
olving view. di w the little dog 
ake and make wl eemed one ftly- 
ns pring to the tramp throat, and 
n his teeth in it nd Allin, at her 
ream pring from his chair! 
Phylli forgot everythin at the 
i of Allan, standin Wallis and 
outdoor ma \ had run to the 
me Phvll ‘ ms, were deal- 
n ‘ t Dp who wa writhing 
on chokin ind striking out 
wi | nei er Phyll nor Allan 
“ WI iught the other in 
1 el ‘ hey 1 knew They 
oot } 1 1torgetting 
eve ‘ ! n t idea of her 
©} in onder ¢ tand 
ad n \ n Ww 
Vil ‘ ( ! you 
! ‘ i ou are 
i) ’ : 4 ila never 
for ! f i had been hurt! 
my bghcbeet = 
I | OV y did no 
oO! n r now < ould only 
n ‘ one thin Y« n ind! 
Y« ni t i Then 
= ) ‘ ‘ } 
‘ ocked in t ! 
I I ‘ ] ‘ 
( nowin ! 
! Do vou ; ‘ id 
ov ] on +? ‘ nin Yr) ; 
t n You m t iown n, 
urricdly, to « er r con 
1d W 1e dl a l’ se, 
y dow Ple e, d il 
1 nk Inte 1 n till 
! She dro} el 
him t I rn 
1) _ i 
? ot rvé \\ 
had tied the pn ' 
‘ man pend 
‘ ! r ‘ ul n 
ow?! na ed in } off 
pp ed x \ Oo evi- 
! \\ yron ! t not having the 
nm to finish. They carried him off 
© back | hen rden Allan 
' hat he Ww certain of Phyllis’s 
‘ 1 them n the least atten- 
Lal 
Did vou m i he said pas- 
n r 1 did you mean 
Phy opped her disheveled head 
‘ oulder, 
I") id I'm going to ery, and 
and I now you don't like it,” she 
! ed Allan half drew, half guided 
ther up into hi rms 
OW it true he insisted, giving 
er an impulsiv littl hake She 
pon his knees, wide-eyed and 
wet-cheeked like a child 
Rut vou knew that all along!” she 
That was why I felt so humil- 
It was you that I thought didn't 
\ ed joyously “Care! 
he said I wuld think I did, first 
nd all th im Why, Phyllis, 
ld. didn’t I behave like a brute be- 
wwe T wa jeal enough of John 
iewitt to throw him in the river? He 
the rst man you had seen since 
oul rried me ittractive ind well, 
nd clever, and 1 ’ would 
e been natural nough if you'd 
{ ed him! id Phyvll in dis- 
n When th Ww: vou? And T 
url I thought it was the mem- 
‘ of Louise Frey that made you act 
tt vi You didn’t want to talk 
ib and you said it was all a 
yu ‘ : 
L was brute said Allan again, 


“It was the memory that I was about 
as useful as a rag doll, and that the 
world was full of live men with real 


legs and arms, ready to fall in love 
with you. 

“There’s nobody but you in the 
world,” whispered Phyllis. “But 


or you will be soon,” 
She slipped away 
don't you want to 
you did it 


you're well now, 
she added joyously. 
from him. “Allan, 
try to stand again? If 
then, you can do it now.” 

“Yes, by Jove, I do!” he said. 
this time the effort to rise was 
ticeable. Still, he could do it, 
Phyllis's eager help. 

“It must have been what Dr Hewitt 
illed neurasthenic inhibition,” said 
Phyllis, watching the miracle of a 
standing Allan. “That was what we 
were talking about by the door that 
light, you foolish boy! ... .Oh, 


But 
no- 
with 
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tramp out through the hedge—he 
must have gone all the way around.” 
Phyllis was secretly certain that 
Wallis had been crying a little, but 
all he said was, “We've taken the 
tramp to the lockup, sir.” 
But his master and his 
were not so dignified. They showed 
him exhaustively that Allan could 
really stand and walk, and Allan 
demonstrated it and Wallis nearly 
cried again. Then they went in, for 
Phyllis was sure Allan needed a thor- 
ough rest after all this. She was 
shaking from head to foot herself with 
joyful excitement, but she did not 
even know it. And it was long past 
dinner-time, though everyone but Lily- 
Anna, to whom the happy news had 
somehow flitted, had forgotten it. 
“I've always wanted to hold you in 
my arms, this way,” said Allan late 
that -evening, as they stood in the 
rose-garden again; “but I thought I 
eae would. Phyllis, did you 
ever want me 
It was too 
night to waste 


mistress 


to? 
beautiful a 
in the 


moonlight 
house, or even 

















Early 





how tall you are! I never realized 
you were tall, lving down, somehow!” 

I don't have to bend very far to 
] vou, though,” uggested Allan, 

ting the action to the word, 

But Phyllis, when this was satis- 
factorily concluded, went back to the 
reat business of seeing how much 
Allan could walk He sat down again 
fter a half dozen steps, a little tired 
in spite of his excitement. 

I can't do much at time vet, I 
uppose,” he said a little ruefully. 
Do you mean to tell me, sweetheart 
come over here closer, where I can 
ouch you—you're awfully far away— 
po you mean to tell me that all that 
ailed me was I thought I couldn't 


move 
Oh, no!” 
ing her chair 
did not seem sat 

m of Allan's 
to move for so 
were able to at 
mind clamped down on your 
and Was convinced you 
Sono matter how much you 
ried, you couldn't 
go till you were 
rongly excited it broke the inhibi- 
just as people can lift things in 
delirium or excitement that thev 
ouldn't possibly move at other times. 
Do vou see?” 
i do,” said 
he r 
viv'd 
xo 7 
That's a 
Phyllis, 
vords vou 
Oh, if 


explained Phyllis, mov- 
and then, as that 
isfactory, perching on 
“You'd been un- 
long that when 
last your 


ciose, 


é ar 
ble 
you 
cious 
muscles 
yuldn't 
sciously 


muscles 


con 


the so 


back 
some- 
years 
now 
vours, 
of big 


Allan, kissing the 
neck irrelevantly. “Ee 

tried to shoot up five 
might be a well man 

beautiful word of 

inhibition What a lot 

know!" 

vou won't be 


nic 


serious!" said 


We'll have to be,” said Allan, 
laughing, “for here’s Wallis, and, as 
I live, from the direction of the house. 


I thought they carried our friend the 


subcon- | 


make | 


Morning Baths for the Children 


on the porch. The couch had been 
wheeled to its accustomed place in 
the rose-garden, and Allan was sup- 


posed to be lying on it as he often did 
in the evenings. But it was hard to 
make him stay there. 

“Oh, you must lie down said 
Phyllis hurriedly, trying to move out 


of the circle of his arms. “You mustn’t 
stand till we find how much is 
enough. I’m going to send for 
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the wolfhound next week. You won't 
mind him now, will you?” 

“Did you ever want to be here in 
my arms, Phyllis?’ 

“Of course not!” said Phyllis, as , 
modest young person should. “By:— 
but 

“Well, my wife?’’ 

“I've often wondered just wher: 
reach to,” said Phyllis in a rush. 





“Allan, Please don't stand iny 
longer!” : 
“Tl lie down if you'll sit on ihe 


couch by me.” 

“Very well,” said Phyllis; and sat 
obediently in the curve of his arm 
when he had seitled himself in the olg 
position, the one that looked so my«} 
more natural for him. 


“Mine, every bit of you!” he said 
exultantly. “Heaven bless that trainp, 
... And to think we were talking 
about annulments! Do you re. 
member that first night, dear, after 
mother died? I was half-mad with 


grief and physical pain. And Wallis 


went after you. I didn’t want him 
to. But he trusted you from the iirst 
—good old Wallis! And you came in 
with that swift, sweeping step of 
yours, as I’ve seen you come jifty 


times since—half-flying, it seemed t 


me then—with all your pretty hair 
loose, and an angelic sort of a whits 
thing on. I expect I was a brute ty 


you—I don’t remember how I acte: 
but I know you sat on the bed by mi 
and took both my wrists in thos 
strong little hands of yours, and 
talked to me and quieted me till I fell 
fast asleep. You gave me the first con- 
secutive sleep I'd had in four months 
It felt as if life and calmness and 
strength were pouring from you to 
me. You stayed till I fell asleep.” 
“I remember,” said Phyllis softly 
She laid her cheek by his, as it had 
been on that strange marriage even 


ing that seemed so far away now. “! 
was afraid of you at first. But I 
thought that, too, as if I were 
giving you my _ strength. I was 
so glad I could! And then I fell 
asleep, too, over on your shoulder.” 

“You never told me_ that,” said 


Allan reproachfully. 
a little. 

“There never seemed to be any point 
in our conversations where it fitted in 
neatly,” she said demurely. Allan 
laughed, too. 

“You should have made one. But 
what I was going to tell you was—lI 
think I began to be in love with you 
then. I didn’t know it, but I did. And 
it got worse and worse but I didn't 
know what ailed me till Johnny 
drifted in, bless his heart! Then I 
did. Oh, Phyllis, it was awful! To 
have you with me all the time, actin: 
like an angel, waiting on me hand 
and foot, and not knowing whether 
you had any use for me or not! 
And you never kissed me good-nigat 


Phyllis laughed 


last night.” 

Phyllis did not answer. She only 
bent a little, and kissed her husband 
on the lips, very sweetly and simply, 


of her own accord. But she said noth- 
ing then of the long, restless, half- 
happy, half-wretched time when she 
had loved him and never even hoped 
he would care for her. There was 
time for all that. There were going 
to be long, joyous years’ together, 
years of being a “real woman,” as she 
had so passionately wished to be that 
day in the library. She would never 
again need to envy any woman happ!- 
ness or love or laughter. It was all 
before her now, youth and joy and 
love, and Allan, her Allan, soon to be 
well, and loving her—loving nobody 
else but her. 

“Oh, I love you, Allan!” was all she 
said. 

{The End.] 


There is one thing to say for cu- 
riosity; and that is, that it has mai 
some very valuable discoveries. 
















Enjoy Furnace Comfort 


Avoid having to buy high-priced fuel this 
winter—get & Kalamazoo Phe ess Furnace 
+ burn fy 2 eS oe kind that’s easiest 
or you to get. Heat your 
id at | r cost. Easy to install. Kal- 
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Heating plans free. 
WRITE TODAY for our new book on 
home heating. Learn what you can save. 
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A statement in definite terms of the relation of 
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ments agricultural, mechan: 
endurance. Han printed. Bound in cloth 
and gol Net 50 cents. 
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COMPLAINT 





Farmers Exempt Until December 

i am a farmer myself and of the 
draft age. t was accepted or passed up 
by the local board. I appealed to the 
district board for exemption for agri- 
cultural reasons, [ was granted a_ tem- 
porary discharge, good until December 1, 
A similar exemption, good until the same 
date, is being granted by this district 
hoard to nearly all the bona-fide farmers 
who asked for ii. Now I wish to know 
if my district board will be likely to ex- 
fend the time of such discharges beyond 
December 1, or will one have to ap- 
peal to the preside:t? About half of 
he farmers who were drawn did not 
elaim exemption, because they thought 
there was no chance of its being 
granted, Of course many of them al- 
ready have gone into the army and had 
to leave their crops in the field. We 
farmers Were appealed to by the presi- 
dent last spring to stick to the farm, 
but now he says it is not feasible to ex- 
empt farmers as a class, I am willing to 
go into either army or navy if my coun- 
try needs me there more than she needs 
me on the farm, But it looks to me like 
the man that is producing something te 
eat has as much right to exemption as 
aman with a wife. I do not claim that 
t district boards are showing any 
favoritism in the matter of exemptions 
to either city or country registrants.— 
fA Farmer. 





Many district boards have granted 
such temporary exemptions to bona- 
ide farmers who satisfied the board 
th the necessity for the harvesting 
of their crops, getting ready for win- 

or planning for spring work on 
the farm, justified such exemption. 
{\s we understand it, farmers thus 
feniporarily excused may appear be- 
fore their district board in November 
to show cause why the limit to their 
exemption should be removed. Pre- 
sumably the district board will con- 
sider each application on its merits. 

If the fall sowing of grain shews 
as lurge an increase as the govern- 
ment desires, if other food prospects 
ire good, if it looks as though the 
war would not require more armies 
to be furnished by the United States 
right away—if these and other condi- 
tions warrant the board granting the 
application, presumably it will do so. 
But if conditions by the end of Nov- 
ember emphasize that the necessity 
for more men at the front exceeds the 
need of men on the farms or in othet 
industries, then the chances of the 
exemption being extended are so 
much lessened. 

The registrant may appeal from the 
district board directly tothe president, 
but he will review only the same evi- 
dence that the board had, wholly 
ipart from any other influences. Ob- 
viously the chances of exemption are 
slight on such appeal, except where 
the evidence shows a manifest error. 

Whether exemption is granted with 
or without a time limit, and no mat- 
ter what the reason, the man is not 
excused permanently, but may be 
called up again should the national 
safety require. The whole matter is 
to be weighed patriotically by all con- 
cerned. At present, one danger seems 
to be that many young farmers are 
so eager to enlist or be drafted, thaf 
to insure an adequate food supply, it 
may be necessary to have some law 
for regulation under an existing stat- 
ute), by which some of these men 
may be required to stay on the farm. 
But farming, like other industries, has 
got to adapt itself to get along with 
less male help and yet produce more. 
How this may be done we would like 
to have our readers tell. 


“ce 7 ” 
End of the “ World 

f received payment in full, $7, from 
Peerless Mfg. Co, Cincinnati, QO, 

r the irons which would not work 
isfactorily. I thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau very much.—[Mrs B. W. 
{ received a check from Peerless Mfg 
“o for $3. They said the reason they 
vere sending it was because they were 
raightening up the books. I wish to 
hank Orange Judd Service Bureau for 
ing the money for me.—[C. D. — _ 

In the same mail that the above 
ers came in we received notice 
it the New World Mfg Co, Cincin- 
nati, O, of which the Peerlegs com- 
ny is a branch, had filed a petition 
n bankruptey with assets $45,972.15 
nd liabilities $50,286.89. Apparently 
two subseribers spoken of above 
cash, mf 
One Fea - 


j 


} 
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vho received the actual 
count themselves as lucky. 


Orange J udd Service Bureau aautturnnt 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 
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er. Mrs J. B. H., wrote us under date 
of September, 3 that she had received 
a check for SG from 
pany. On September 12 she wrote us 
that the check hua been returned 
the bank without any cash and was 
marked “In hands of receiver.” 
We believe Orange Judd 

Bureau has reason to be justly proud 
of many refunds it has obtained for 
different subscribers to America 
Agriculturist Who stated that the irons 
put out by the above comprunies 
would not work satisfactorily. in all 
we have handled &% cases and have 
obtained and delivered free of all 
charge to subscribers SI5S.07. Wheth- 
er or not further money can be ob- 
tained by dispappointed users, only 
fpture developments will disclose. 


Peerless com- 


Service 


’ 





Roving Eye Doctor 

In May Mr John Ludwig, optician, 
came here and tested my eyes. I gave 
him a check for $12 and he was to send 
me a pair of glasses with Kriptic lenses, 
T have never heard from him since.— 
(B. S. G. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau has 
received an absolute denial from Ben- 
son Optical company of any know!l- 
edge of a party calling himself John 
Ludwig. Evidently the $12 must bs 
counted as lost. Why give money to 
an absolute stranger just because he 
admits he is a good eye tester? Wait 
until you can go to a reliable optician. 
If you can’t wait, test your own eyes 
with charts procured for the pur- 
pose. This will at least keep the 
money out of the hands of traveling 
swindlers, whose tactics we have ex- 
posed many times. 

I received check from the Lehigh 
Valley railroad for damaged sweet 
potatoes. I wish to thank you for 
your persistent effort in my case. I 
fever had tried Orange Judd Service 
Bureau before, but think now that you 
can collect claims where others have 
failed, as you certainly did in my case. 
Our freight agent tried to get it for 
me and said I ought to have it, but 
he failed.—[L. B. Winship, Berk- 
shire, N Y. 





IT received check for $50 from the 
Reliable automobile company, Phila- 
delphia, and am very thankful to you 
for your trouble in my behalf. t 
might have waited a while longer for 
my money except for Orange Judd 
Service Bureau. Again J thank you 
for the speedy adjustment obtaincd.—- 
{G. J. Sacherer, Leighton, Pa. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase pricé of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advaritage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state In talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are if receiver’s hands, or 
against whont batikruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Raw Furs Show Promise 

At this early date, before the season 
for trapping is really open, fur man- 
ufacturers are discussing the possi- 
bility of an actual shortage in certain 
raw skins. The last series of fur sales 
in New York city was characterized 
by an active demand. In the ware- 
hcuses stocks of many kinds of furs 
are reported smaller than usual at 
this time of year; this alludes to furs 
and skins carried over from last win- 
ter. The démand for finished fur gar- 
ments and furs is unusually heavy 
throughout the world in spite of the 
high prices. Imports of European furs 
since the beginning of the war have 
been relatively. small. 

So far as forthcoming prices are 
concerned, these cannot yet be 
named. In. trade circles the belief is 
more or less genersally held that there 
will be a scarcity of stocks of many 


popular furs Sefore the season is 
over The next sale in New York city 
takes place October 15. Dealers re- 
port a good inquiry for muskrat, fox, 
marten and wolf. The better grades 
of reccoon are wanted and this seems 
o be true of skunk and mink. Gray 
fox skins sell poorly. 


Agriculture at Fairs 
{From Page 2.] 
cigarets on the stand. Minors cannot 
buy the cigarets, but enn get them 
from these stands if skillful ener: 
to knock down a package. 

In order that the fai get the 
money for premiums an allidavit must 
be given stating that no 
be allowed or liquor sold on the fair 
grounds. As explained by one secre- 
tary, the gambling means betting on 
the horse races, and does not refer to 
these wheels. 


mbling will 


A Fair for Farmers 

(ne county fair has changed its 
policy somewhat this vear. Thirteen 
of the 18 officers and directors are 
farmers living on farms, and they 
thought that a real agricultural fair 
conld be run in their county if it could 
be run any place. All horse races 
were cut out, for the reason that few 
people besides the horse owners and 
“swipes” were interested in them. [It 
might be well to explain that a 
“swipe” is a “rubber down,” the man 
that carries a big black bottie in his 
hip pocket. In phice of the races, 
utniusenrents that home people are in- 


terested in were substituted SOULE 
of those were trap shooting and bas 
ball, 


How Big Stock ENhibit Was Got 


Th director ‘ ed n the cotrnts 
agricultural adviser and o comm G4 
from the live stock breeders’ associ 
tion and talked over the question ot 
exhibiting their stock. The fair 30 
ciation made several chanwe i TMrAl 
and entries upon the stggestion ol 
the breeders’ ussocintion, one o heme 
being ; big increase in cattle p 
nrones Several tetter were yriite 
to the breeders, and the coun ad 
viser visited and urged men to @yx 
hibit The result of this co-operatio 
Was more thon twice the usual nun 
ber of stock, The county hed no rea 
xood showing ofr stock that i o 
be proud of, Most all the sto wis 


from the county and mos 


breeders had large banners up ove 
their stock, telling their mame ind 


address 


Where a renl effort wa rresicte el 
wits uv ereat Improvement ind i 
ple ed the breeders ina made 
much better. fair Ther wis a ver 
fsood aitendance at the fair in spit 
of there being no horse races, but 
good many complaints were heart 


about there being no amusements 
Muny people did not think there could 
be a fair without horse races. Thal 
county is going to try to have a real 
agricultural fair that i clean and 
educational and a plaice for a good 
time 
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Jottings from the Farmers 


STM 


From the Farmers’ Viewpoint 

As a subscriber to your valuable 
paper I am greatly interested in your 
editorials especially, and being a farm. 
er wish to thank you for the good 
stand you have taken regarding the 
game laws. The season will soon 
open, and by the recent frequent 
sound of firearms it his already 
opened by some of the “sneak-runs” 
who have early hit the trail. But 
where are the game wardens? Per- 
haps they can’t watch everywhere, 
and perhaps some of them need a lit- 
tle watching. I maintain that my farm 
costs good money, that [ pay th 
taxes, and that the game of all kinds 
reared theron belongs to me as much 
as chickens, pigs, or lambs, if 1 wish 
to hunt, But instead, the “sneak-runs,” 
who never or very seldom ask the 
privilege to hunt, get the game with 
never a thank you and surely no offer 
of dividing the spoils of the chase. 
Another thing, fenees are often torn 
down, stock let out, or sometimes 
shot, and forest fires started. Kindly 
agitate this subject until farmers get 
their proper rights.—[B. A. Strait, 
Maryland. 

[ have read S. C. Cubbazge's 
rience regarding hen manure for po- 
tatoes. I have used hen manure on 
potatoes for a number of years and 
find that it invariably makes sutisfac- 
tory increase in the crop I put the 
manure in the hill and drop seed on 
top of it. Sometimes potatoes would 
show some scab, but the past three or 
four years TF have mixed about 2 
pounds of a 16% available acid phos- 
phate to the barrel of poultry manure 
and very little, if any, scab appears on 
the potatoes when this mixture is 
used. The mixture seems to be an 
improvement over the hen manure 
alone. I put a small handful of dry 
hen manure mixed with phosphate in 
each hill of potatoes. This year, bad 
season as it was, we grew potatoes at 
the rate of from 186 to 200 bushels an 
acre on a part of our potato ground.-— 
[A J. Lege, West Virginia. 

May T make a suggestion to P. M. 
Brunner of Adams county, Pa, whose 
letter asking what kind of trees to 
plant along a fence line and recently 
answered in vour columns? The an- 
swer says “it is possible that a line 
of chestnut trees of one of the im- 


expe- 


MT 
proved varieti« would be he % 1 
by improved varieties is meant ‘hose 
that have been extensively planted of 
late vears in Pennsylvania, such as the 
Paragon and others, they will cet 


tainly be destroyed by the blight. But 
if the blight-resistant hybrids and in 
troduction of the department of ag 

culture are meant, these are promi 


ing, but have not vet been tried om 


especially under line fence conditions 
Besides they are somewhat dilheult te 
get, not being for sale, and can be had 
only in smal! number I would sug 
gest that Mr Brunner plant blacl 


walnuts alone his fence, either the 
nuts or the young trees, give them uw 
little care for a few years so that they 
will not be choked out, and then when 
well established, if he wishes to have 
something better than the ordinary 
seecling black walnut, which is & 
pretty good nut as a rule, he can top- 
work his trees to better varieties, uch 

the Stubler, or even to the best 
varietics of the English walnut Let 
Mr Brunner go to Aspers in his own 
scions from the 
My 


eounty and get some 
Eneltish walnut trees prafted over 
vears ago by Joel Garretson L\WWil 
lnm C. Deming, Connecticut 

Too many farmers about here are 
selling their dairy cows for beef and 
disposing of their brood OWS. The 
renson is they cannot get help to 
raise enough feed for the-stock and 
cannot afford to buy grain The only 
way to conserve the nation’s food i 
to tuke no more men fron: the farms 
as for years farmers have been doing 
all they could.—[George Powell, Onei 
da County, N ¥ 


Kliminatinge Mites—lPass it on. The 
following remedy for mites was given 
to me and at first Tl had no confidence- 
in if As it cost nothing, however, [ 
experimented and found it successfu! 
in ridding chickens of red mites. Sim 


piy put a green bananu stalk on th 
roosts or by the nests The mites get 
on the stalk and die. Jj told a neighbor 
and she found it cleaned them out of 
her flock. So simple a remedy should 
be known.—[H, W. Miller, Melxean 


County, Pa 


“if we are to have more milk, the 
consumer must learn to pay for it 
So rightly said Director Jordan of the 
New York station, when presidin 
last week at the world’s food confcr 
ence in Philadelphia 
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Apple Exports at Standstill 
GEORGE F. TEGAN 

Possibility that prices for American 
ipples will be boosted by an export 
demand appears slim. Shippers at 
oxst cities such as Boston, have prac- 
tically abandoned hope of export 
business in apples until after the war. 
Pians would be futile in the fact of 
dvices from England, which tell of 
nsuccessful efforts on the part of 
mporters to get the English food 
ontroller to modify the import regu- 
ttions, \ good many vessels have 
een reaching English ports with 
onsiderable space that might have 
well been given to apples 

Apparently, the English food dic- 
ator does not modify the import re- 
strictions in the fear that while there 
tre boats going across which could 
ake apples, a light and easily handled 
reight, there may come a time when 
pace will be so scarce that every inch 
will be needed for the shipment of 
nore necessary foodstuffs and muni- 
ion It is also possible that he look 
! ipple us something the people of 
tngland can do without, ind thus 
ive the money for foods that are 
higher in nutrition In any event, 
he embargo is still clamped down 
ent 

The loss of the English market 
eans Virtually the los of the whole 
pple export trade, for while Germany 
OOK j ood many American apples in 
‘imes Of peace and some of the neu 
r continental counties also are 
pretty ood customers, these are out 

the «question This country is in 
lined to be very careful that not 
more than actual foodstuffs needs of 
tlolland, Denmark and Scandinavia be 


antes apple shipments to those 
ntries may well be considered out 
muestion Also steamer space 


not available 
Brisk Trading Last Year 

Last year a good many apples left 
American port: r England; just 
how many will probably not be known 
until afte he war, for the steam- 
ship companies have not been per- 
mitted to give t details about their 








cargoes The English embargo went 
into eflect last Febri Vy, but there 
provision which permitted of 
the ipment of apples owned by Ens 
lishmen vhich had been purchased 
I r to tablishment of the em 
i 0 < ‘ 5 ppl but a 
od vned by An ans 
! ‘ n e name rf } lish 
a 
Last r ocean fre l t were 
> t nst a normal } 
< or el Ir ! rate 
n xp ve ened d 
\ nee vear ag nal en if 
| ld g¢« ross the chan are 
raite would be even iffer 
j ver ! 1 tl ! pple 
I Pf ex] demand 
l n ri th err nution ol 
" ort irrent bout the 
{ t I | | in the 
nter ap} it does not 
ou 1 the growers were g0- 
ins oO suffer much from the lack of 
iil export movement. It is re- 
ported t t growers are getting S35 
4) a barrel for winter varietic on 
Ne rie \ ood many rowet! have 
oO eep eir own apples and prices 
tartin so high that domestic 
onsumption 1 likely to be reduced; 
ipples cannot be kept forever, and if 
the crop is not very much smaller 
than it now promises to be, a ood 
many apple ire likely to be pressing 
fi © next spring The lack of ex 
' kely to b felt later, when 
t! ‘ rs and owe! ure try- 
1 n h ippl vhich they 
) tt vay for winter 
} 
ry blem ’ of | 
1 l ‘ \ 1 n | 
ae lay T } e 
pr Vv st ’ Cor ns 
inwise to farm poor nd 
“ 1 re ire u miuXximium ot 
to pre minimum of crops nd 


nd cannot be planted to 
ow-p ed crop rhe scarcity of | 
Te rown on our tarms Phey 

vill bave to be such as permit 1 
‘in mn hinery, either loaned to | 
mall farmer or hired by him Con- | 
tinus rm operations are advocated | 


nm order to ecop a tlicient number of 


etermine the kinds "| 


rm hands on the farm Since many 
kinds of farm work require two or 
three men, the owner should plan his 
work to take advantage of tl social 
instinct of men who like o work in 
pairs or groups, thus making it easy 
to keep etliicient farm help. Farming is 
not just a qnestion of individual success 
hecause in farmimer one’s wenl or woe 
« Sound up with the welfare of the 





eveartinyenatts {Edward Van \istyne, 


Institutes. 


* American Agriculturist, September 29, }9)7 
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Celebrating the 76th Anniversary of the 


of the business of the Orange Judd Company 


we will from now until midnight, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1917, accept new and renewal 
subscriptions to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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